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A TEACHERS’ COLLEGE DEAN LOOKS AT 
EDUCATION 


RALPH NOYER 
Dean, Ball State Teachers College 


“A philosophy and procedure of student-centered instruction” was the 
answer of an experienced teacher to the question put by a former teacher, 
now a teachers’ college president, when he asked “What, in the light of your 
present knowledge and experience, did my instruction in literature lack when 
you sat as a pupil in my classroom thirty-five years ago?” His teaching was 
eminently successful as judged by the standards then prevailing. It had 
stimulated in the student a desire for books; it had aroused a lasting respect 


for the subject ; it had enriched life on a large scale and made for the learner 
a better world. 

Yet this college president had come up through the traditional school 
where subject matter was the center of instruction and was extraneously 
superimposed upon the learner. His sound scholarship, the product of a 
well-known university, his contagious enthusiasm, his delightfully stimulating 
personality and unshakable determination made a happy and rare teaching 
combination which won him distinction in the professional field. 

Many similar fortunate combinations of personality and sound scholar- 
ships have come from the liberal arts colleges and universities. And for- 
tunate is the teachers’ college today which is permitted to flourish under their 
guidance. 

The new education, the progressive school, child-centered instruction, the 
activity program, and the enriched curricula answering the need of a new age 
and of a generation in many respects different from the one now mature are 
placing on teachers’ colleges responsibility not felt by teacher training of the 
first years of the century. 

Out of the foregoing arise many perplexing problems for the teachers’ 
college dean when he looks at education in 1933. If the staff of the teachers’ 
college is mature and possessed of a scholarship sufficient to warrant the 
respect of the regional standardizing associations, it will represent, in certain 
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important fields at least, much of the traditional liberal arts scholarship. The 
subject matter point of view came up through the universities of the begin- 
ning of the century. On the other hand, the best schools of education will 
be represented on the staff. Under ideal conditions, each faculty member 
will have at least one degree in education earned since 1910 in a reputable 
college of education or teachers’ college. The foregoing does not imply that 
the representatives of so-called liberal arts curricula have a monopoly on 
sound scholarship or that the representatives of schools of education have a 
monopoly on good teaching. If dependence on scholarship and good teaching 
will characterize both groups, it will be the duty and obligation of wise and 
sound administrators to create among both a mutual respect and to devise 
situations that will result in useful cooperation. 


The provisional organization of subject matter in the various fields may 
be represented as perpendicular borings through one stratum after another. 
Because scholarship has been marked by an increasingly narrow specialization 
for so long, many of us find it difficult to think in any other terms. But the 
necessities of public school instruction and the reorganization of subject 
matter from the point of view of the learner in 1933 appear to require a 
scholarship that is not only deep in the perpendicular sense but expansive in 
the horizontal sense. A familiar example is in science. A competent staff 
member in science may be a biologist, a chemist, or a physicist. His teaching 
tends to produce students of biology, chemistry, or physics. These students 
eventually appear as teachers in the public schools and are often assigned to 
classes in general science. In the teachers’ college, other students are trained 
under specialists in composition, public speaking, American literature, Seven- 
teenth Century literature, or speech correction. Students in these classes 
appear a few years later as teachers in the public schools and are assigned to 
classes in ninth or tenth grade English. As good an example as any is in the 
Department of Education. In a teachers’ college the student dutifully attends 
classes in general psychology, educational psychology, child psychology, psy- 
chology of adolescence, and mental hygiene. From his employers a few 
years later we receive the information that the teacher appears to be well 
informed but does not know children. 

There is another problem which the teachers’ college dean faces when he 
looks at education in 1933. On the campus of each well-equipped teachers’ 
college is an experimental and demonstration school, better called a laboratory 
school. Here, from the very start, the teacher in training sees the newer and 
more progressive types of educational approach. A series of observations in 
this school will take place so that each and every student has an opportunity 
not only to get a clear understanding of what he sees but also experiences in 
participation in the activities of the laboratory school. Through such a school 
the student ought to be brought into contact with every major pedagogical 
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problem. Although the student himself has come up through much formal 
instruction in the traditional schools, he now develops an enthusiasm for the 
newer and freer types of teaching. In his own student teaching he even tries, 
under the guidance of his critic teacher and with the consent of his super- 
visors, many of the things he has seen in the laboratory schools. But when 
he finds himself at last in a teaching position in a conservative community 
surrounded by veteran teachers and perhaps while working under a super- 
visor who is either hostile to or has a great distrust of the new education, the 
graduate of our modern teachers’ college may suffer the shock of disillusion- 
ment. Or, having been given a free hand, he tries in a few weeks’ time to 
remake the school community, meets a rebuff and wails that he has been 
the victim of fine theories and knows nothing practical. Or reversing the 
situation—here is a modern, well-organized public school system with the 
beginnings at least of an activity program. Appeal is made to the natural 
interests of children. Modern, well-informed, intelligent teachers staff the 
school and make the most of the educational equipment supplied by the 
community both in and out of the schools. Every classroom is a work room. 
Often an anteroom serves as additional laboratory space for the project work 
of the children. There is creative art, creative music, and creative writing. 
There is a dynamic health program. All parts of the curriculum seem to 
be closely interwoven and integrated about the growing, learning child. The 
graduate of a teachers’ college may be confused and sadly at a loss to adjust 
himself. 

The teachers’ college, therefore, must be able to take the products of the 
traditional school (for it is safe to assume that relatively few graduates of 
progressive schools are applying as yet for entrance in teachers’ colleges) 
assist them in changing their point of view and in supplying them with a 
philosophy and procedure of student-centered instruction. They must be 
able to serve not only in the old school but in the new; must catch a vision 
and possess the necessary judgment and balance that will enable them to 
transform, gradually of course, the old school into the new. 

The instructional staff of a good teachers’ college therefore will likely 
be a university trained faculty bent on teaching, but not engaged in research 
in pure knowledge. Such research is the universities’ field. Nor will it 
be engaged in producing masters of practical arts, which is the field of the 
land grant college. But it will be producing public school teachers whose 
first concern is to know the nature of the learning process, to understand 
how essential subject matter can be organized and presented for the grasp of 
learners of different ages, abilities and backgrounds. This implies a much 
more extensive knowledge of subject matter than required by the research 
specialist. It demands besides, a nice adjustment of personal qualities and 
a dynamic idealism. 
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The dean of a teachers’ college as the officer responsible for instruction 
is concerned with the curriculum. A curriculum of a teachers’ college will 
undergo a constant revision. This does not imply a juggling of course titles, 
a shifting of labels on bottles or a series of diplomatic compromises between 
faculty factions. It does imply a clear-cut understanding on the part of the 
faculty and general commitment as to the objectives of the college and of 
the various curricula. There will follow, consistent with the foregoing, 
detailed objectives of the courses presented on the curricula. Syllabi of these 
courses will show an organization of subject matter in keeping with these 
objectives. The development of these courses will appear from the accumu- 
lated records of syllabi, of conferences with the faculty member, of visits 
to his classroom, conferences with the laboratory and critic teachers and 
student teaching supervisors, of suggestions from alumni and from school 
officers. That no student learns from an exposure to a faculty member whose 
education has been finished now becomes clear. It becomes still clearer when 
the officer responsible for instruction examines the use made by the faculty 
member of the accumulated personnel material enabling him to see the 
student as a whole. Since the finished teacher is the end-product of the 
teachers’ college every college activity—both in and out of the classroom— 
will be regarded as an integral part of teacher education. A teachers’ college, 
therefore, becomes not a teaching factory but an environment. Surely in 
teachers’ colleges if nowhere else, education should appear to be something 
more than what happens in school, should not be limited to four walls where 
one merely “sits and listens.” 

A teachers’ college dean looking at education asks why admit to teachers’ 
colleges, and above all to state teachers’ colleges in 1933, applicants about 
whom there is any doubt as to their ability or personal qualifications to meet 
professional standards? Why assume that every person can teach? Does any 
other profession make so bold an assumption? Upon the dean of the college 
usually falls the responsibility of farewell interviews with parents and friends 
who come to protest on the evil day when the student has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. Had that day been on or before matricula- 
tion or even at the end of the freshman year, the grief would have been less. 

To the dean the argument that students of uncertain purpose, who have 
not yet learned to study, victims of unbalanced emphasis on extra-curricular 
affairs in high school should be permitted to remain in a teachers’ college in 
order to swell enrollments, or to enable them ultimately to study medicine, law 
or theology (God save the marks!) is likely not to be impressive. The dean 
knows perhaps better than any other person on the campus what subtle cor- 
rosion of teachers’ college spirit this subterfuge produces. He upon whom 
the responsibility for intellectual tone of the institution rests senses the dis- 
tinction between a teachers’ college and a teachers’ college. 














THE JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL’ 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Various aspects of junior college administration have occupied a promi- 
nent place in junior college literature for a number of years. The junior 
college administrative head, however, has received little notice. Apparently, 
only one study of any considerable extent? has found its way into the stream 
of junior college literature. There is little available information to tell us 
about the persons who direct approximately 500 junior colleges now in ex- 
istence. How shall we describe the junior college administrator? What are 
his duties? What is his training? By what title is he called? What is his 
salary? How long does he remain in office? It is the purpose of this paper 
to present data that may suggest answers to these questions. 

This study is based upon information received in reply to a personal letter 
directed to the heads of all the junior colleges included in the Directory of 
the Junior College. Information was received from the heads of 259 junior 
colleges located in 40 states and in the District of Columbia. Of these, 120 
were public and 139 private junior colleges. A summary of the results is 
here presented. 


OFFICIAL TITLE 


The title of “president” is decidedly the most popular for the head of a 
junior college. Table I shows that 149, or 57 per cent, of the 259 admin- 
istrative heads bear this title. Other titles found in considerable numbers 
are, in the order of frequency, “dean,” “principal,” “superintendent,” and 
“director.” The table also shows that there is a decided tendency on the part 
of private junior colleges to call their administrative head “president.” Public 
junior colleges favor “president” or “dean,” although other titles are also 
well represented. 

Since many of the private junior colleges were once four-year colleges, 
the predominance of the official title “president” would be expected as a carry 
over. The rather frequent occurrence of “principal” and “superintendent” 
as official titles in public junior colleges is likewise not surprising, since many 
public junior colleges are extensions of public high schools. 

The administrative heads of junior colleges perform a variety of duties. 
In fact, Table II shows 17 different duties mentioned with frequencies rang- 





*The author is indebted to J. E. Brewton, Charles Kenney, and H. A. Donahoo for 
assistance in gathering and tabulating the data used in this paper. 

*Green, R. E., “Administrative Dean of the Public Junior College,” School Execu- 
tives Magasine, V. 49, November, 1929. 
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TABLE I 


OrrFic1AL TiTLEs oF ADMINISTRATIVE Heaps oF 259 Junior COLLEGES 


Official Title Public Private Total 
ER see ae ee Pe ae a 40 109 149 
I i ak nie hn'ow hue eaabe 36 14 50 
Leia heesst wane iusshsbensns Oe cher ee tae nie 19 10 29 
NE Reg och Uae kb ik enine Skene speed ens 15 1 16 
id ie ew a parkbica eee 10 > 13 
EE. oc Nis cee dinun eas Nine kus de deeeas 0 1 1 
i cs ea weak sabe ha bens 0 1 1 

RES Se OED CaP een nen Or ee ree 120 139 259 
DutTIEs 


ing from 1 to 223. From the nature of the names given these duties, it is 


apparent that there is considerable overlapping. The five most frequently 
mentioned are general administration and supervision, business management, 
schedules and curriculum, instruction, and supervision of instruction. It is 
significant that approximately one administrative head in five is responsible 
for instruction. As a rule, he teaches a single course. In a few cases, how- 
ever, he carries a full teaching load. 


TABLE II 


Duties oF ADMINISTRATIVE HEAps oF JuNIoR COLLEGES 


Duties Public Private Total 
Administration ..... Peubaong hed be ne bawomir en er 74 150 
General Supervision ........... hee akan akan e 37 26 63 

en cn eee bob eae eken 22 35 57 
ea gags kn eA REN de beban enna sr erneres 19 38 57 
Semperwesion Of Tnstraction..........ccsccscervesccces 25 15 40 
NED EE SEE EOE LEE ERE 22 16 38 
Selection of Teachers........ rr ee iss. ae 16 27 
Schedules and Curriculum........ a eeR eer owieh ec 14 12 26 
a ok cs a ob ae aleek vewews 11 16 2 

ee bina o's ba 56h eae vieeunen'sb4%6.950's 17 5 22 
re i I os aes evanksvsvacnvebessen 2 17 19 
ee See TELS AGM SSaENSRES Doan See ede 8 10 18 
cn vas caw eb wep newb bb ob awees.e 7 4 11 
Erie ah Law Sab aso bake baweh besste ees 1 10 11 
NS sn ic aeehebs ak dou w nanan 1 9 10 
i a iin sk ae bisa bnew ey eva shes 1 9 10 
Charge of Faculty Mectings............0..ccccsccc0- 2 7 9 
ee er 2 5 7 
SN A EINE BP MMEIIOB 6 6 0 6:00:90 6.00.00:00 002 onsveenns 3 4 7 
OR ch ised eh acc l 4 5 
er ee ee ee 3 1 4 
cs h doesn abneninsaswoneseess 2 2 4 
Ne wi pani N ete b eos esse 3 1 4 
tien lat cap keebaus bares skcawnse’ 0 3 3 
ee A ane a OA ae 2 0 2 
a i ah wan a cin bilan ig aa 1 1 2 
renee Or EORTE GL TVRMGES. .....600c0scereccces 0 2 2 
ee ee Eee See Or 1 0 1 
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DEGREES 


The educational qualifications of junior college administrators as repre- 
sented by the degrees they hold show considerable variation, although the 
majority hold at least a master’s degree. Table III shows the highest degree 
held by each of 244 of the heads whose degrees were reported. Doctor’s 
degrees, including Ph.D., D.Ed., and D.Ped., are held by 30, or 11.6 per 
cent, of the administrative heads. Master’s degrees, including M.A., M.S., 
M.Ed., M.F., M.B.A., and LL.M., are held by 164, or 62.2 per cent. Bach- 
elor’s degrees are the highest held by 49. Fourteen hold the honorary degree 
LL.D., but only one of these holds no other degree. Fifteen hold no degrees, 
earned or honorary. A comparison of the frequencies given in the table 
shows that there is no appreciable difference between public and private 
junior colleges so far as degrees held by their administrative heads are con- 
cerned except that there are more private junior college heads who hold no 
degrees. 

In comparison with the instructors under their administration, the degrees 
held by the administrative heads compare favorably. Wahlquist* found that 
six out of ten junior college instructors hold the master’s degree, and one 
in ten a doctor’s degree. 


TABLE III 


HicueEst Decrees Heip sy ADMINISTRATIVE HEADS oF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Frequency 

Degrees Public Private Total 
EE Fe OE OE EERO 78 69 147 
a ee nee 10 22 32 
SNE TE MONON oo ooo cc cae ves deseseenesases.s 10 17 27 
I or a eh ae Wa vigesd anew 8 7 15 
I A os cnt nenberdenes wed cons 10 3 13 
NE NN oe sg gop sere aaa vaeeen duane’ 1 1 ys 
NI A I oo ak cia now siecle san ecoparawe's 0 1 1 
ee eS RA ere eee 1 0 1 
SS SE en ra ee 0 1 1 
Master Business Administration.................... 1 0 1 
Bachelor Literary Interpretation.................... 0 1 i 
Rr ee ee 0 1 1 
I OE ONE, oo eos care ko daw eee ecseeaveces 0 1 1 
SOE SER RR oa ose cw s.a.p ics os-0edeuswesions 1 14 15 
ES RRO oor eee ee eee 1 14 15 
MN ee Fae a font oa the oMtors gi kth 'eseiocasetane 120 139 259 


°A number hold honorary degrees, but one holds no other degree besides the LL.D. 
*Wahlquist, John T., “Status of the Junior College Instructor,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, December, 1930, p. 130. 
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SALARIES 


Salaries of the administrative heads for the years 1928 to 1932 are shown 
in Table IV. The mean salary for 1932 was $3,553, with an average of 
$3,796 for public and $3,303 for private junior colleges. The table shows 
that the salaries of public junior college heads are consistently higher than 
those of private junior colleges. The trend of salaries paid heads of public 
junior colleges has been downward since 1930, while that of private has been 
downward since 1928. The average for all types taken together reached the 
peak, $3,915, in 1930, and its lowest point, $3,553, in 1932. 


TABLE IV 
SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE HeEAps oF JuNtor CoLLpces, 1929-1932 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


Public 
Ls kiwi snawks EL eR Eee kee 3,897 4,151 4,242 4,087 3,796 
ais wn eng ee dis bmnesie eae 1,800 1,800 1,800 1,710 1,550 
10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 9,500 
Private 
A ee 3,684 3,630 3,598 3,546 3,303 
EE SSR Sees ee meee one 900 900 900 900 855 
10,000 10,000 10,000 15,000 12,000 
Total 
Te eo pues wemiMamen ate 3,828 3,885 3,915 3,821 3,553 
SGT ec ot Saniovinnem haunts ukae 900 900 900 900 855 


10,000 10,000 10,000 15,000 12,000 
AGE AND TENURE 


The average age of the administrative heads of public junior colleges as 
shown in Table V is 43.8 years; the average in private junior colleges, 46.5 
years. For public and private together, the average is 45.3 years. The ages 
in public junior colleges range from 29 to 63 vears; in private, from 25 
to 84 years. 


TABLE V 


Aces or ApMINISTRATIVE Heaps oF Junior COLLEGES 


Age of Head 
Kind of Institution Minimum Maximum Average 
i sos cab enen ee saab ideas 29 63 438 
is REE. ovens vee pevied sass ansdnsass 25 84 46.5 
A RS SCs icine neasrnsunyernnsens 25 84 45.3 


The average tenure of the private junior college head is 10.4 years; that 
of the public, 8.4 years; that of all together, 9.5 years. The length of tenure 
in public junior colleges ranges from 1 to 33 years. This means, however, 
that the tenure here indicated does not all represent time spent as head of 
the junior college, since many of the junior colleges have been established 
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during the tenure of a given superintendent or principal. The maximum 
tenure based on the time actually spent as head of the junior college is 17 
years. In private junior colleges the range is from 1 to 63 years. However, 
the institution in which this maximum occurs was converted to a junior 
college only ten years ago. Computed on the actual time served as head of a 
junior college, the mean tenure for private junior colleges is 7.5 years, with 
a range of 1 to 35; for public junior colleges, 6.3 years with a range of 1 to 
17 years. 

With respect to the factors here presented, there are apparently no sig- 
nificant differences between the administrative heads of public and private 
junior colleges. 


£) 
U 


THE TASK OF CURRICULUM MAKING 

Forces are operating in contemporary life to make the development 
of an adequate school curriculum of increasing importance. Observation 
of numerous efforts at curriculum making leads to the conviction that 
many workers lack a sufficiently broad concept of the task of curriculum 
making to devise procedures which really affect significantly the experi- 
ences that children have in the classroom. It is not sufficient in making 
the curriculum to shuffle courses, add or eliminate subject matter, or 
rearrange topics. Each of these activities may contribute at some point 
to the development of a well conceived curriculum, but alone or in 
chance relationship they more often than not lead to confusion. An 
adequate curriculum can be developed only when all elements in the 
experience of the learner are considered, and when an orderly program 
is provided to assist the teacher to bring these varied elements into 
suitable relationships. 

This is the task of curriculum making. It can be accomplished only 
through assistance from many workers and many fields of study. 
Philosophy, sociology, psychology, and the subject matter fields must 
all be called upon for help. The materials from these fields, however, 
cannot be employed by an additive method. Each field contributes its 
share of materials, raw materials for curriculum making, but mere com- 
pilation by no means represents the process of curriculum making. 
Materials must be so selected and arranged as to become a unity in the 
experience of the learner. The process is one of synthesis rather than 
compilation. It is in making possible this synthesis that the peculiar 
task of curriculum making lies. This task is in clear contrast to the 
work in most fields of study where concern is with the organization or 
development of materials within particular cultural limitations. Thus, 
curriculum considered as a field of study, represents no strictly limited 
body of content, but rather a process of procedure. s. &..:¢. 














THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


WENDELL W. CRUZE 
Lincoln Memorial University 


Examinations of one kind or another have played a part in all educa- 
tional systems from very early times. The motives for examining have 
changed frequently as our modern educational system has evolved and as the 
motives changed the types of examinations used have changed. At the 
present time the part played by examinations in the American educational 
system is great enough to merit much more consideration than it has received. 
The types of examinations used frequently have more influence on the devel- 
opment of education than all of the objectives as stated in textbooks and 
school catalogs. 

In recent years many educators have felt that the colleges in this country 
were failing to educate. This feeling has resulted in many experiments in 
higher education and among these innovations the comprehensive examination 
has been appearing more and more. A study of the English antecedents of 
the American comprehensive examination fails to reveal the term “compre- 
hensive” being used, so it is probable that the term has an American origin. 
Although the name may be American in origin the measuring instrument 
itself is distinctly English. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century an adequate system of 
examinations was instituted in the English universities. These examinations 
lifted the universities from lax and corrupt conditions and raised their stand- 
ards to the present high level. It is from these examinations that our com- 
prehensive examinations have come. 

These early examinations have been modified from time to time as the 
years have passed and it is generally conceded that the examinations of the 
present day are not as difficult as were those of a century ago. Even now the 
English are not entirely satisfied with their present system of examinations 
if we are to take the attitude of England’s representatives to the Eastbourne 
Conference on Examinations as truly representative of English educators in 
general. 

In American institutions it seems as if some forms of the comprehensive 
examination developed soon after its initiation into Oxford and Cambridge. 
In many institutions a thorough final examination in Latin, Greek, philoso- 
phy, and mathematics was required as a basis for receiving degrees. This 
type of examination was eliminated by the rapid development of the elective 
system and was soon replaced by another type of the comprehensive exam- 
ination which was really more comprehensive in scope. 
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As early as 1871 Harvard required general examinations for honors can- 
didates. The present program at Harvard dates from 1911, when the school 
of medicine inaugurated the policy of requiring all of their graduates to pass 
a comprehensive examination. A year later the same practice was adopted 
in the division of social sciences. The growth of the system has been gradual 
but consistent until at the present time all departments of Harvard, with the 
exception of chemistry and physics, have voted to require general examina- 
tions from all of their major students.! 

Since this beginning there has been a rapid increase in the number of 
institutions using the comprehensive examination in one form or another as 
shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS USING THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATIONS’ 


Year 1900 1932 1935 
ee a eee en 3 73 94 
a NS 0 RD MINNIE, oo nok nhc kcwcncecvnsecadeess 2 54 77 
Se I I oa caw we xntacseeccuceneaneees 2 Yi 71 


The institutions using the comprehensive examination may be divided 
into two classes. First, there are those institutions which have added the 
comprehensive examination just as one might add another course requirement, 
without any modifications of curricula or methods of teaching. 

The smaller institutions adopting this plan have been more successful than 
the larger institutions. This advantage is due to better coordination of the 
work in each department where the number of teachers is small and the 
variety of courses limited, and to greater chances for individualized instruc- 
tion in the small institutions where the number of students in each advanced 
class is small. 

In the second place, there are those institutions which require a final com- 
prehensive examination and which have made efforts to adjust curricula, 
methods of teaching, attendance requirements, etc., to this change in require- 
ments for graduation. A few of these changes in organization will be men- 
tioned briefly. 

There is the tutorial plan, taken largely from the English universities, 
under which each tutor has about 25 advanced students under his care. He 
directs and supervises their entire programs. Each tutee has frequent con- 
ferences with his tutor, discussing the material he had read and receiving 
criticisms and suggestions. 


"Lowell, A. L., “General Examinations and Tutors in Harvard College,” Educational 
Record, Vol. 8, 1927, p. 66. 


*Jones, Edward S., Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, 1933, p. 251. 
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The preceptorial plan is very similar to the tutorial plan. The most 
important difference is that a preceptor is responsible for guiding the student 
through one course rather than through his entire course of study. 

The seminar, which is widely used in graduate school, has taken its place 
among the methods used in preparing the student for the final comprehensive 
examination. This seminar may be practically identical with the preceptorial 
plan or it may be entirely different, depending upon the methods used and 
the materials studied. 

Another plan that is used by quite a few institutions is the senior co- 
ordinating course. Each department offers its own survey course, usually 
meeting late in the afternoon once a week. In this course an effort is made 
to survey all of the material covered in all of the other courses in the depart- 
ment and to integrate all of the work of the department. 

In addition to these methods there are various supplementary devices used 
including outlines, syllabi, reading lists, reading periods, final review sessions, 
trial examinations, various types of clubs, and thesis writing. 

Probably the most sweeping criticism of the comprehensive examination, 
together with the tutorial system, comes from the pen of De Voto,? who is 
editor of the Harvard Graduate Magazine. Most of his article is devoted 
to a trenchant criticism of the tutorial system with comprehensive examina- 
tions as it has been working at Harvard. He contends that although the 
system was established to free the superior student from technical require- 
ments it has failed to do so. Theoretically the honors man is freed from 
the routine of texts, quizzes, tests, and examinations in his courses, but in 
reality he never is. He simply has his honors obligations added to the regular 
course work of the pass man. 

Other criticisms of De Voto strike at the low rank of the tutors, the tow 
pay, their youth and inexperience, the rapid turnover in tutor personnel, the 
fact that the tutors are overloaded, and finally the extreme specialization that 
is forced on the student by the comprehensive examination. In theory the 
tutor is a man without a specialty who exists to educate, not to train. In 
actual practice the tutor is obliged to spend his time drilling the student in 
the portions of his field that have not been covered by courses. This is made 
necessary because the student must pass final comprehensive examinations in 
his field of concentration. So under this system the tutor becomes a coach, 
hired to get students by an examination, a specialist, working on the nar- 
rowest level of specialization.‘ 

Granted that these criticisms are deserved it seems likely that they can 
be overcome by careful and thoughtful administrative procedure. Of course 


"De Voto, Bernard, “College Education for the Intelligent Few,” Current History, 
March, 1932, Vol. 35, pp. 792-798. 
‘De Voto, Bernard, op. cit., pp. 795-796. 
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it will require adequate financial support but tutors should be placed on an 
equal footing with all other teachers in the system. Equality in rank, pay, 
teaching load, prestige, and opportunity for advancement will gradually elim- 
inate youth, inexperience and quick turnover in tutor personnel. The term 
“tutor” does not designate an academic rank, it designates a function and in 
theory, at least, at Harvard tutors may be of equal rank with all other teach- 
ers, anywhere from a young instructor to a full professor, but in actual prac- 
tice many of the tutors are young men not yet permanently placed in the 
academic world.® 

While specialization is desirable with superior students when they reach 
an advanced stage in their educational careers it doesn’t seem that this should 
begin as early as the end of the freshman year, as it does at Harvard.6 Prob- 
ably a modification of the type of the final examination will be necessary to 
avoid this extreme specialization so early. A tendency along this line may 
be observed at Antioch College. 

At Antioch the student is required to take courses in the fields of mathe- 
matics, personal finance, English composition and literature, chemistry, 
physics, geology, biology, psychology, history and sociology, principles of 
government, economics, xsthetics, and philosophy. These courses are not 
merely introductory courses to advanced work in the various special fields, 
but are intended to be adapted in content and method to the needs of the 
general student. In addition to completing these required courses each stu- 
dent is required to select a field of concentration. However, the limits of 
this field are very flexible, allowing the student to dip into many departments. 

In the senior year a comprehensive examination is given, one part cover- 
ing the field of concentration and another covering the required curriculum. 
This general examination tends to discourage extreme specialization and 


seems to be an unusual experiment in the field of comprehensive examina- 
tions. 


The selection of questions is a difficult and an important item in the 
administration of comprehensive examinations. Some facts should be re- 
quired and yet a long list of factual questions would lead to cramming. Com- 
prehensives should measure power to deal with facts. A question that 
demands an essay would certainly show this, but suitable essay topics are hard 
to find. Most essay topics are either too narrow or too broad. 


In the following table there is a list of the types of questions that are used 
most frequently in comprehensive examinations in this country.’ 


*Hindmarsh, Albert E., “A Harvard Educational Plan,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1932, Vol. 3, pp. 171-178. 

*Ibid., p. 173. 

*Jones, Edward S., op. cit., pp. 33-38. 
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I. Factual questions. 


a. Recall or recognition questions of the objective type. 
b. Questions of summary and development. 


II. Questions which place emphasis on application and skill. 
a. Language ability. 
b. The ability to use laboratory or statistical techniques. 


III. Questions which place emphasis on power and thought. 
a. Brief thought questions, or inferences. 
b. Relational and organization questions. 
c. Questions involving evaluation. 
d. Questions involving the solution of problems. 


In recent years there has been a decided trend toward the questions plac- 
ing emphasis on power and thought. An analysis of the questions used in 
the social science division at Harvard in 1917 and 1931 reveals that the 
percentage of questions in group I dropped from 46 in 1917 to 30 in 1931. 
The percentage of questions in group III increased from 54 in 1917 to 70 in 
1931. The greatest increase was in the use of the evaluation type of question 
which increased from 28.1% in 1917 to 55.2% in 1931.8 

Another problem to be solved is whether the examining should be internal 
or external. That is, should the teacher or tutor examine his own students 
or should the examination be given by experts who have had nothing what- 
ever to do with the instruction of the student. There has been a great deal 
of opposition to external examining. Most teachers seem to want to retain 
the privilege of examining their own majors. From the standpoint of ade- 
quate examining it seems that external examining is more desirable. Then, 
too, the instructor needs some external standard by means of which he can 
check his own efficiency as well as the progress of his pupils. A very good 
analysis of this problem is to be found in a recent article by Lowell.® 

There has been some controversy as to whether the examination should 
be written or oral, or both. As a general rule the written examination is 
required and an oral given only if the student is a candidate for honors or 
is on the verge of failing. Orals consume much time, and unless their results 
are to be used for some good purpose, this time would be wasted. 

The relation of the comprehensive examination to the psychology of learn- 
ing is an interesting topic. We find the following factors accepted as prin- 
ciples of economy in learning :’° 

1. Distributed learning is more effective than massed learning. 

2. Meaningful material is learned more rapidly than nonsense material. 
3. The whole method of learning is more effective than the part method. 


*Jones, Edward &., op. cit., p. 41. 

*Lowell, A. L., “Measurements of Efficiency in College,” Education, 1914, Vol. 34, 
pp. 217-224. 

“Dashiell, John F., Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, 1928, pp. 355-360. 
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4. Recitings are of considerable effectiveness. 

5. An active inquiring attitude on the part of the learner makes for rapid 

learning. 

Suppose we examine these principles briefly. If distributed learning is 
more efficient than massed learning, then the comprehensive examination is 
going to be more effective than weekly quizzes or term examinations. The 
comprehensive examination is going to develop the tendency to distribute the 
learning over a much longer period of time, from two to four years. This 
will do away with the tendency to cram because the material covered will be 
so comprehensive that it will be necessary to learn and review time and time 
again as the years go by. It would be impossible to cram enough in two or 
three weeks to pass such an examination. 


The whole method of learning is more efficient than the part method. 
Right here we have one of the most important psychological bases of the 
whole comprehensive examination system. The aim of this system seems 
to be to arrange into a coordinate whole all the material that is available in 
any department or division. ‘The student needs to learn as a’ whole, to 
coordinate and correlate the facts that he receives through his reading and 
in his classes and conferences. And the more meaningful the material, the 
greater is the advantage in the whole method." 


Recitings are of considerable effectiveness. In the tutorial system the 
tutor’s task is to make the student do most of the talking in the weekly con- 
ference. The student is given greater opportunity for reciting and checking 
up here than would ever be possible in a class of 20 to 30. This holds true 
in all other effective systems that have been worked out to help the student 
prepare for the comprehensive examinations. 


An active inquiring attitude on the part of the learner makes for rapid 
acquiring. This is frequently called mental set. In any college using ade- 
quate comprehensive examinations the student must have an active inquiring 
attitude before he will be able to pass. Frequently it is the task of the tutor, 
or other guiding official, to motivate the student and to instill in him an active 
inquiring attitude that will lead him to search for knowledge. 


So we find that the commonly accepted principles of economy in learning 
are in favor of the comprehensive examination program. If questions are 
well selected and well phrased it will be possible to avoid any psychological 
criticism of the comprehensive examination itself. Of course many such 
examinations are defective in one way or another, and probably in many 
ways. Then, too, the methods used in preparing students for the examina- 
tions are frequently subjected to criticisms as has been shown in another part 


"“McGeoch, Grace O., “Whole Part Problem,” Psychological Bulletin, 1931, Vol. 28, 
p. 718. 
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of this paper. So we must not assume that any system involving a final com- 
prehensive examination is psychologically perfect. 

Nor must we assume that the comprehensive examination is the only type 
of examination needed in the field of higher education. It has been shown, 
quantitatively and experimentally, that when the lecture method of teaching 
is used retention is improved significantly by a short ten-minute quiz admin- 
istered immediately following the lecture.?* ; 


I have attempted to cover briefly the development of the comprehensive 
examination and its present form, to give arguments for and against it, and 
to mention some of the problems raised by it. As one final question I would 
like to ask if the comprehensive examination can be adapted to the education 
of the masses in this and other countries. I think I have shown that with 
intelligent foresight, adequate planning, sufficient financial support, and an 
adaptable faculty the comprehensive examination can be used successfully 
in increasing the efficiency of the educational program for our superior 
students. Can it likewise be used to increase the efficiency of the educational 
program for all of our students? Should all students be required to pass a 
comprehensive examination before they are granted a degree? If we do 
require all candidates for a degree to pass a comprehensive examination, just 
how difficult should this examination be? The answers to these questions 
obviously depend upon the meaning that is to be attached to the Bachelor's 
degree. At the present time the Bachelor’s degree from most institutions in 
this country simply indicates that the recipient has endured college for four 
years and has accumulated the required number of credit hours. It does not 
indicate that the student has obtained a certain amount of knowledge or that 
he possesses a certain degree of skill. 

-If we should require all candidates for degrees to pass an adequate com- 
prehensive examination we would automatically raise the standard for the 
degree. But in so doing we would shut out many who might otherwise obtain 
a degree by means of residence. Would we be justified in doing this? Those 
who maintain that we should make a college education possible for all mem- 
bers of the democracy would immediately object. They would say that we 
were trying to educate a select few and to neglect the great masses of the 
people. On the other hand, there are those who insist that intense education 
of the intellectual elite is the only way to make any real progress, and that 
the progress made thereby will result in greater freedom for all of the 
people. Therefore, they reason, this is the way of true democracy. The 
answer to this problem will be found only after years of experimentation in 
a world of rapidly changing social and educational philosophy. 


Jones, H. E., “Experimental Studies of College Teaching: The Effect of Examina- 
tions on Permanence of Learning,” Archives of Psychology, 1923, Vol. 10, No. 68. 











LIMITING INFLUENCES ON THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


F. A. BRINSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Norcross, Georgia 


The education of the youth of a country has always been a matter of the 
utmost importance. On the ability of a people to select the right content of 
the curricula and to employ the right method of instruction have always 
depended the progress and the perpetuity of that people. Each age and each 
generation must deal with the construction and reconstruction of curricula. 
The problems and difficulties involved are many, difficult of solution, and 
closely related. 


Today social and economic conditions make it necessary to depend on the 
school for the development of future citizens. The curricula of these schools 
must embody an educational philosophy which shall conform to the social 
and political philosophy of this complex age. 

Under limited and static curricula, new inventions and discoveries may 
change the social and economic order. Scientific investigations may disclose 
error and superstition and yet the schools may fail to free the people from 
outworn creeds and harmful dogmas. 

The importance of the curriculum as a means of shaping national and 
individual ideals is recognized by the great nations of the world. Kandel! has 
edited a recent report of a conference of representatives of these nations. 
These representatives stressed the necessity for curricula that would better 
meet the needs of this complex age, and would be better fitted for a changed 
civilization. The power of tradition was stressed as one of the influences 
that limited the curricula. 

In America we find even greater stress being placed on the construction 
of proper courses of study. In every section of the nation thousands of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators are giving the matter serious study, 
in situations where they have every opportunity to study first hand. 

At a recent conference held at Northwestern University? the trends in 
curriculum making were discussed by some of the leading educators of 
America. Running through all these discussions is an ever-recurring refer- 
ence to the fact that secondary education is limited by influences outside the 
legitimate field of psychology and education. 





*Kandel, I. L., Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
leges, Columbia University, New York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
193 

*Curriculum Making in Current Practice, a Conference Report, Evanston, Illinois: 
The School of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. 
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It is the purpose of this study to investigate the limiting influence of 
tradition and college entrance requirements on the curriculum of the high 
school as these influences operate in the field of languages and mathematics, 
and to show the extent to which these influences preserve courses of study at 
variance with the principles and practices that would fit the youth of today 
to meet the demands of the age in which he lives. 

The data used in this study were found in the George Peabody College 
library, the library of Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, the records of 
the State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, and a questionnaire 
sent to the superintendents of 373 high schools of Georgia. Replies were 
received from 289. 

In order to attack the problem of this thesis, the history of secondary 
schools in America—the Latin grammar school, the academy, and the public 
high school—was reviewed. The historical concepts of secondary education, 
as they developed in the period from early colonial days to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, were briefly discussed and tabulated. 

The early colleges preceded the schools of lower grade. When the sec- 
ondary schools were established, they were simply preparatory schools to meet 
college entrance requirements. Latin and Greek—the holy tongues—became 
firmly fixed in the curriculum. The academy and the public high school, 
founded in protest, soon yielded to the pressure of the colleges and allowed 
them to dominate the curricula. 

There was a religious dominance in all the early colleges. This put around 
the study of Latin and Greek a pietistic halo that the common sense of later 
years and the social and economic demands of a changed civilization have not 
been able to shake off. 

Another concept of secondary education was the doctrine of the transfer 
of training. It was held that many subjects which were not adapted to the 
needs or interests of children, should be in the curriculum on the principle 
that the training would transfer to other desired fields. 

Handed down from the days of the renaissance is the concept that pupils 
should be put to hard useless tasks for the sake of discipline. This was sup- 
posed to fit them for the difficulties of life. 

The doctrine of heredity played an important part in the educational con- 
cepts for fifty years or more in the last half of the nineteenth century. It 

yas long considered that many children were born short. The high schools 
offered nothing for these children, and no attempt was made to adjust the 
schuul to the child. 

A corollary of the doctrine of heredity was the doctrine of the aristocracy 
of brains. This doctrine declared that the select should be educated. Those 
who could not meet the standards prescribed by the colleges should not be 
educated. 
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Around the word “culture” another concept was built. It was supposed 
to reside in the sacred realms of the “holy tongues.” 

On this concept Ferriss? says: 

Many advocates of culture have taken the monkish attitude that a study ceases to 
be cultural to the extent that it is pursued for any utilitarian purpose. The influence 
of these views has permeated all stages of education, but has been most stagnating in 
its effect on the small high school. The youth trained in these schools have gone out 


into his community with little understanding or appreciation of the complex, interlocking 
social, economic, and occupational activities of the present time. 


We may list, then, the historical concepts of secondary education as: 

a. College entrance preparatory. 

b. Transfer of training. 

c. Heredity. 

d. The aristocracy of brains. 

e. Discipline. 

f. Culture. 

A serious study of the curricula of secondary schools has been carried on 
in America for the past twenty years. From these studies by recognized 
authorities in the field of education, we shall state the present-day concepts 
of education. These concepts are the common elements found in the state- 
ments of the authorities quoted. 

Ferriss* gives the following characteristics of the present-day concept of 
education : 

a. It should be democratic. 

b. Standards should be appropriate to pupils’ ability to achieve. 

c. It should be based on common needs. 

d. It should be related to the affairs of modern life, and based upon the 

activities and characteristics of life today. 

Bobbitt® summarizes the situation this way: 

a. Widespread dissatisfaction. Superintendent sits in his office and 

formulates the curriculum, or has a committee do so. 

b. What is wrong with the curriculum? The world goes by while we sit 

apart, dealing with things that have no relation to it. 

c. Preconceived ideas hinder progress. We are yet bound by our academic 

subject teaching preoccupations. 

d. Establish activities that make up wholesome civilized living. 

*Ferriss, Emory N., Secondary Education in Country and Village, New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 1927, p. 10. 

“Tbid., p. 12. 


"Bobbitt, F., “Rebuilding the Curriculum in Line with Its True Function,” Nation’s 
Schools, January, 1929, 3:13-16. 
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Kilpatrick,® stating the same principles, adds: 


The old order was a fixed social order, and assumes a static world. The old order, 
logically and psychologically, thinks in terms that grew up when change could be 
ignored. In fact, in terms and conceptions that were actually devised to prevent 
changes, and to sustain, instead, vested interest in a feudal system and in an unchanging 
religious creed. The present world is a changing world. 


The modern concepts of education as stated by authorities in the field of 
curriculum making include the following characteristics : 


a. The secondary curriculum should be primarily concerned with the value 
oO 


—, 


its own courses, regardless of the student’s future academic career. 

b. It should be concerned with the needs of the pupils. 

c. It should be democratic. 

d. It should be appropriate to the pupil's ability to achieve. 

e. It should be related to the affairs of modern life, and based on the 
characteristics of life today. 

f. It should avoid constant failure and be concerned with the mental 
hygiene of the child. 

A mere glance will show the absolute contrast that exists between these 
concepts. In an attempt to evaluate the studies required in 283 Georgia 
accredited high schools, the following data, collected from the records of the 
State Department of Education, will be considered. Algebra for two years 
was required in 276 schools, Latin for two years in 249 schools, French for 
two years in 228 schools, geometry for one year in 276 schools. 

From 59 schools, 51 of which required Latin for two years, 418 boys 
graduated in 1932. Not a single boy went to college. 

From 76 schools, of which 74 required two years Latin, 76 boys went 
to college—one from each school. 

From 32 schools, each requiring two years of Latin, not one of 227 girl 
graduates went to college. From 58 schools, 58 went to college, one from 
‘ach school. There were 326 graduates. 

From the 283 schools, 10% of the boys went to college; 7.6% of the girls 
went to college. 

The question raised at this point is: “In what way and to what extent 
did Latin, French, and formal algebra function as educational means for 
meeting the needs of pupils in this age?” 

The modern concepts we have listed demand that the curriculum serve 
to prepare pupils for the complex age in which they live—health, worthy use 
of leisure, citizenship, ethical character. In what way did the study of Latin 
for two years contribute to any of these aims? If there were any value, it 
must have been in the realm of ideas, not discipline. The pupils did not read 


*Kilpatrick, W. H., “Philosophy of the Curriculum,” New Era, April, 1929, 10 :85-90. 
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any great literature. What culture resulted from the miserable grubbing for 
two years in a vain attempt to master the tools of Latin? What culture could 
come from two years’ struggle with French? In what way did it function in 
the lives of the pupils? 


The study of formal algebra for two years in 276 Georgia schools cannot 
be justified by modern concepts of education. Geometry as given in 267 
Georgia schools did not comprise a course in mathematics. It is more a 
form of logic, and poor logic at that. The parts of algebra and geometry 
that are useful and will function in meeting life’s needs can be mastered in 
a short time. 


In attempting to answer the question, “Why do the schools of Georgia 
not have a curriculum that squares with the modern concepts of secondary 
education?” an appeal was made to authorities in the field. Typical of the 
statements found in this one from Ferriss :* 


In general, the program of studies and the organization of curricula in small high 
schools are of the traditional types. The work of the schools is still characteristic of 
that carried on by the high school when it served the needs of a comparatively limited 
and select group of pupils. Generally speaking, tradition has had such a strong influence 
upon them as to make practically impossible their reorganization into genuinely demo- 
cratic institutions suited to the most cOmmon needs of all children of secondary school 
age. The school’s energy has been in large measure consumed in its effort to meet the 
requirements of higher institutions of learning. It has been compelled to neglect the 
development in any adequate fashion of the educational activities suited to the majority 
of its pupils—those who do not go beyond the high school. It has too frequently func- 
tioned but very imperfectly in training its youth for intelligent participation in the sig- 
nificant activities of twentieth century life. From whatever angle one approaches the 
question of the program of studies and curriculum, he is driven to but one conclusion— 
they are formal and traditional. 


By practically all the modern writers studied in this subject, the same 
statements are made. 

Out of the 289 replies received from a questionnaire sent to 373 superin- 
tendents of accredited high schools, 280 said they did not think we had courses 
of study best suited to the age in which we live. It may be fairly asked, 
“Why do these men not proceed to get the best?” They are educated men; 
most of them are experienced and devoted to their work. They have first 
hand information and are in contact with the actual situations. 

Two hundred fifty-three out of the 289 superintendents say the limiting 
influence is tradition and college entrance requirements. 

In almost any community in Georgia it would be disastrous for the 
principal of a school, if a pupil should fail to meet college requirements, no 
matter how well the pupil had been trained to do college work. 


"Ferriss, E. N., Secondar 


» Education in Country and Village, New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1927, p. 25. 
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In spite of the mighty changes that have taken place in the social and 
economic life of America, the curriculum of the high schools has changed but 
little. The content resembles that of a hundred years ago. By none of the 
modern concepts can we justify the curriculum of the high schools studied 
for this thesis. The course of study is not based on common needs, nor is 
it related to the activities of modern life and the characteristics of today. It 
is not democratic. 


These findings may be summarized by a statement from Rugg :* 


We are living in the midst of a new civilization. Twenty-five years from now you 
can produce in America an intelligent minority of courageous, honest, tolerant men and 
women, if you will make your high schools into the institutions they can be, but we 
cannot do it unless we do two things: ignore the college in its demand that we fit these 
children for their college entrance requirements; second, turn our faces downward 
toward the elementary school. It is in the elementary school that the teachers and the 
system as a whole now are beginning to conceive of education as consisting of the 
bringing of a child into a participation in the modern world. 

"Rugg, Harold O., “The Social Sciences as Related to Contemporary Life,” Cvr- 
riculum Making in Common Practice, Evanston, Illinois, Northwestern University, 1932. 
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“Christianity has failed, democracy has failed, civilization has 
failed, education has failed, humanity has failed—” The speaker 
paused for breath and ideas. “Yeah,” called an irreverent voice 
from the audience, “and it’s too bad you can’t think of something 
else so it would fail too.” 

The prophets of failure, ultimate irrevocable failure, are with 
us, and the welkin vibrates with their pronouncements of impend- 
ing gloom and doom. 

Nothing right has ever failed permanently. Our social con- 
ceptions and institutions are always in process of refinement and 
revision. Sometimes the process becomes violent and results in 
injustice, even in great temporary distress. The progress of a 
great conception will be slow. There will be intervals when its 
onward march will seem to be halted, when it will seem to be in 
retreat. But in the end, a great conception of human good never 
fails, never stops. That is the ancient and abiding law. 

















A PROPOSED SOCIAL POLICY FOR SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


JAMES G. GEE 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Education is often characterized as the greatest safeguard of modern 
civilization. Since there appears to be much evidence to support this 
characterization, it is logical to expect that progress in education would 
further fortify civilization against catastrophe. A pragmatic view of 
the progressive educator’s purpose should be found in some phase of 
optimum coordination between theory and practice. In short, the prac- 
tical educator must sift the works of educational philosophers and scien- 
tists with a view to selection and adaptation of the best within the schools 
without unnecessary delay, in order that the forces of education always 
may present the strongest front attainable. If this thesis be sound, it 
appears that the permanence of civilization is largely dependent upon 
attaining the most desirable mean between theory and practice. With 
this end in view, the writer proposes to formulate his pragmatic Social 
Policy for Education. 

It has long been a fundamental concept that education, through the 
medium of free public schools, is organized and maintained by society 
for the purpose of protecting and mantaining the interests of the sup- 
porting body, and to insure its progress. Furthermore, the agency of 
public free schools is conceived as belonging to the state with certain 
duties and responsibilities delegated to local school authorities. Viewed 
in this light the public school cannot teach anything inimical to the 
crystallized consensus of opinion as expressed by statutes. The inter- 
ests of the existing social order must be preserved. Hence, if the 
educator desires greater freedom than that which exists concerning 
established educational policy, he must consider that the burden of 
proof concerning the validity of his views and desires must be carried 
by him to the body politic. Moreover, it should be considered as un- 
ethical for the educator to attempt to bring about a change in the 
established laws and customs of society by discussing such issues with 
pupils. The educator’s views on matters of a controversial nature may 
be appropriately expressed through educational organizations or through 
social conversation with selected laymen. The militant espousal of a 
controversial cause by an educator should be viewed with prudence and 
after intelligently evaluating the extremes of possible consequences. It 
is reasonable to conclude that until a new consensus of social opinion 
is formulated in sympathy with the educator's views, the educator—as 
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the agent of society in the school—is ethically bound to maintain the 
existing social order. How can education lead society under such a 
policy? 

Every teacher owes to himself and the profession the obligation of 
formulating an intelligent and constructively critical social theory and 
policy for education. Conformity to the existing social order does not 
preclude this obligation. The true educator should progressively develop 
a searching understanding while conforming, in order that he may 
initiate desirable changes in statutes or conventions that are shown 
conclusively to be in need of change. Thus the educator must truly be, 
on the one hand, a preserver of that which has proven to be good; and, 
on the other hand, a constant producer of change in those phases of 
social practice wherein modification is desirable in the right of a defined 
social policy for education. 

Education has been designated, in our social order, as the protector 
and promoter of civilization. Thus we see that education must not be 
satisfied with keeping abreast of civilization; it must be in the van- 
guard. As education advances, civilization follows. A patent statement 
in educational literature is that “The school must take the child and 
adapt him to society.” This is only a partial statement, though, for we 
must not only adapt the individual to society, we must at the same time 
make him intelligently critical and purposively constructive in the 
society of which he is a member. The Andaman Islander, as he gathers 
fruit or snares an animal for his subsistence, is a perfect example of 
social adaptation, and doubtless has been so for generations. Our social 
order, however, is in a constant state of change. Likewise, the product 
of our schools must be capable of change; but, this change must com- 
pose that force whose impact on civilization causes it to advance and 
expand its borders. Therefore, we, as educators, must be open-minded 
and intelligently purposive. We must anticipate our social problems, 
and constantly be open-minded leaders in matters pertaining to the 
policy and progress of the society whose children we are charged with 
educating. Teachers must not be satisfied with stabilizing society. 
Having once balanced society in terms of a worthy achievement, the 
teacher’s next task is that of unbalancing society in the direction of a 
desired change for the better. Withal, this unbalancing must be gradual 
and in terms of a well-conceived plan of procedure. This unbalancing 
of society must be gradual enough to prevent chaotic upheaval, but 
sufficient to point out, with the hand of competent leadership, the path 
for desirable social progress. This gradual but consistent unbalancing 
of society may be considered as the progressive goals in the purposive 
educator’s upbuilding social policy for education. Moreover, the teacher 
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must maintain for himself a constant attitude of open-mindedness co- 
ordinated with an efficient technique of problem solving, in order that 
his social policy for education may stay in the fore of social progress. 
Thus the school, from the teacher’s viewpoint, becomes an agency main- 
tained by society for its own progressive and systematic reconstruction. 

The treatment thus far has dealt with the topic only from the stand- 
point of the school and its teachers. Now let us turn our thought to 
the formulation of a social policy in the light of possible effects upon 
the pupils, and the resultant shaping of capable and constructive citizens. 
There is much that might be said concerning the traditional program 
of subjects and the subject topics. It is postulated that the traditional: 
subject matter is representative, to an acceptable degree, of the crys- 
tallized consensus of social opinion, and therefore permits an acceptable 
degree of indoctrination that is not inimical to the preservation of open- 
mindedness. Therefore, let us pass to such a subject as Modern Social 
Problems, which occurs frequently as a prescribed subject in the twelfth 
grade of the secondary school. When we begin the selection of topics 
for a course of this kind, many of the unsettled questions of the day 
must be passed in review. The traditional educator has carefully hung 
the “Verboten” sign on all topics of an unsettled nature. By this policy 
the pupil is not “adapted to society,” rather, he is compelled to take a 
position in the rear of the march of social progress. Since modern 
society is dynamic, why should we assume a static position with respect 
to the teaching of social problems? Is it not better policy tor us to teach 
social problems, in both content and method, so as to enable the gradu- 
ates of our secondary schools to fall into step with the head of the 
column? Life is truly made up of many problems and unsettled issues. 
We have set much store on the development of motivation, estimation 
of values, organization and initiative on the part of the pupil in tradi- 
tional problem solving. Should not the school make a closer approach 
to problem solving in connection with modern society? The answer is 
an affirmative one, if the school is to be an agency maintained by society 
for its own progressive reconstruction. It now becomes necessary to 
take the reader on an associative trip into the field of educationa! 
method. 


In a course dealing with modern social problems, we may begin with 
topics concerning which society has only recently crystallized an ac- 
ceptable consensus of opinion. Furthermore, it seems advisable for the 
teacher to perfect a problem-solving technique on the part of his pupils, 
such as Dewey’s or Burton’s steps in problem-solving. Having per- 
fected his teaching to this point, the procedure thus evolved could then 
be applied to the fertile field of social issues of the present, concerning 
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which there is relatively little emotional heat and contemporary preju- 
dice—e.g., the topic of preventing war. The application of the devel- 
oped technique could next be applied to a group of non-emotional issues 
under the general heading of Public Opinions. Particular emphasis 
might be placed upon analyzing these problems (opinions) into sub- 
problems; and the proper procedure in collection, classification and 
evaluation of pertinent data. The next step would be that of formulat- 
ing a tentative hypothesis, collection of additional data and the re-testing 
of the originally tentative hypothesis. It is probable that such pro- 
cedure might lead to the rejection of the hypothesis, and the necessity of 
searching for further facts. Furthermore, good teaching might care- 
fully steer the pupils into snags and from these back into the acceptable 
current of thought, so as to maintain an economic use of time and 
energy in the educative process of social problem-solving. Through 
this procedure, the necessity for recognition and definition of problems, 
as such, could be developed. Simultaneous with the collection and 
evaluation of data resulting in the formulation of tentative hypotheses 
leading to their ultimate rejection, the teacher may develop the neces- 
sary attitude of open-mindedness regarding matters of controversy. The 
next main group of problems might include a range of grading from 
those comparatively new issues in society and concerning which there 
is much prejudice and emotion, to those problems just isolated by the 
teacher in the constant revision and reconstruction of his own social 
policy for education. Such problems as Birth Control and Prohibition 
might be typical of this group. Virtually all the teacher may do ethically 
with such controversial issues is to establish and define them as prob- 
lems. Having done this, it would not be improper to state that the method 
of problem-solving used by them on previous problems has been sug- 
gested as applicable to some problems on this list, and state that social 
progress has come through recognition and solution of such problems. 
In this way the spring of progress should be set flowing. Ignorance, 
which has held back the recognition of social problems, may be over- 
come by initiative put forth to acquire information on these new prob- 
lems. The hope of the educator lies in the realization that in the 
acquisition of knowledge, impartiality is no longer possible, and the 
spring of progress is fed from the mental energy set flowing by such 
unbalancing. 

In the foregoing paragraph a possible method is proposed to over- 
come the over-conservative attitude of American social groups. The 
desire is to have the pupil consider himself as a potential citizen, and 
to create an attitude of not only being able to take his place in society 
but to do so without lost motion. Truly the school population of today 
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is the society of tomorrow. Through this transition the educator with 
a social policy has more than a fighting chance that social progress may 
eventuate more promptly than in the past by reason of his efforts. The 
proposed method contemplates not merely conservation and utilization 
of the social heritage; but the increase of the social heritage through: 
1. A recognition of social issues, and a constructively critical attitude 
toward them. 2. Throwing a light on possible procedure toward solu- 
tion of existing problems. 3. Developing on the part of the pupil an 
appreciative evaluation of the policy of studious open-mindedness in 
the critical evaluation of information concerning an issue. 


The criticism is anticipated that the foregoing proposals would be 
an attempt at indoctrination. It is believed that a valid case could be 
made to refute such a charge, but the writer postulates that any and all 
forms of education must inevitably take some form of indoctrination. 
Moreover, the teacher has the ever-present battle against indoctrination 
of children by a multitude of forces outside of the school. Furthermore, 
the educator is often faced with coercive attempts to bring indoctrina- 
tion for pupils right into the school building and to go about this prac- 
tice on school time. Therefore, the writer’s plea for the educational 
form of indoctrination is that the educator be allowed to develop a 
technique of critical open-mindedness toward progress on the part of 
pupils, and thereby be allowed to indoctrinate them against undesirable 
indoctrination. 


In the foregoing exposition, it has been stated that the pupils of 
the school are the citizens of tomorrow. Also, it has been argued that 
appropriate teaching material and devices be used to make the prospec- 
tive citizen the most potential factor in shaping society toward desired 
ends. Moreover, in the foregoing paragraph, an attempt was made to 
justify proper indoctrination. It is felt that further elaboration of this 
point has no virtue. Therefore, the writer will launch forthwith into 
the exposition of how the educator’s social policy must be the spring 
from which must ultimately emerge the power that drives the wheels of 
social progress. This power lies in the intelligent choice of alternatives 
in life, and the greatest utilization of this selection toward an individ- 
ual’s life of purpose. Purpose is herein conceived as being the conscious 
direction of abilities whereby the individual may make his greatest 
contribution to the advancement of civilization. Therefore, it is reason- 
able to permit the educator to indoctrinate his pupils with the desire 
for purposive living; or, as Peters puts it in his “Objectives and Pro- 
cedures in Civic Education,” “To look forward, to direct our processes 
according to purpose, to be the master rather than the tool of circum- 
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stance.” It is upon this power of human beings to shape their lives 
toward desired ends that the future of civilization must depend. 

The educator must not only indoctrinate his pupils concerning pur- 
pose; he must also use every intelligent and legitimate means at his 
disposal for creating a desire in his pupils for purposive living of their 
own lives. Moreover, pupils must be brought to realize individual free- 
dom through a life of purpose made most fruitful through an intelligent 
choice of the alternatives which life affords. 

In order that this approach to the choice of alternatives may be dis- 
sociated from hysteria, the pupils should develop a concept of life and 
its choice of alternatives as a series of intermediate goals. Furthermore, 
purposive living, in toto, consists of the summation of the progressive 
achievement of intermediate goals toward the ultimate objective of one’s 
major purpose—the greatest possible realization of an individual’s 
capacity to promote the cause of civilization. Thus, evaluation of one’s 
achievement of purpose must be viewed both extrinsically and intrin- 
sically with the greater emphasis upon the latter. Hence, failure to 
achieve one’s ultimate objective in a life of selected purpose should not 
be viewed as failure of the individual to have made his greatest contribu- 
tion to the advancement of civilization. To have done one’s best to set 





the wheels of progress in motion toward a most worthy objective, is 
located on the opposite end from failure in the scale of contribution to 
the expansion of civilization. Civilization must still require some 
martyrs from our midst, and perhaps it may continue to do so until the 
end of time. But, if martyrdom be necessary because of one’s choice in 
purposive freedom, it cannot be gainsaid that Dr. Jesse Lazear was any 
the less purposive or contributed less to civilization than Gen. W. C. 
Gorgas or Major Walter Reed. 

If we have succeeded in making our pupils purposive, how may the 
school best fit them for the achievement of purpose? The remainder 
of this paper will be devoted to an attempt to show how this may be 
done. 


In order for education to promote purposive living, as set forth in 
the exposition thus far, it must provide for the removal of social ob- 
stacles habitually encountered in the ordinary course of human events. 
To do this, we must first have a social order which provides a reason- 
able security from personal harm among a law-abiding citizenry. Second, 
we must have a society which is economically productive of the essential 
requisites for the normal physical needs of its individuals. Third, we 
must develop an attitude of economic thriftiness to guard against physi- 
cal and social prodigality. Fourth, each individual should have access 
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to education within the secondary school, commensurate with and 
appropriate to his ability to show economic returns to society. Fifth, 
the individual should have opportunity to make contacts with the in- 
spirational features of human culture that are calculated to stimulate 
one to greater things—such as music, art, love, and so forth. It might 
be well to give a more detailed treatment of these five factors, but to do 
so would require this paper to go into the proportions of a dissertation 
ior the doctorate. 
Inglis states his three fundamental aims of education as follows: 


(1) The preparation of the individual as a prospective citizen and cooperating mem- 
ber of society- the Social-Civic Aim; 

(2) The preparation of the individual as a prospective worker and producer- the 
Economic- Vocational Aim; 

(3) The preparation of the individual for those activities which, while primarily 
involving individual action, the utilization of leisure, and the development of 
personality, are of great importance to society- the Individualistic- Avoca- 
tional Aim. 

As Inglis points out, these three aims of education are vitally “inter- 
related and interdependent,” and collectively make the “Social Aim of 
secondary education.” ‘The extent to which these three aims are real- 
ized in each secondary school pupil will be the measure of how well 
the school has fitted him for purposive living. The writer regards the 
above citation as a classic, and it is felt that further elaboration would 
be superfluous. 
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There has been an abundance of scientific work introduced in rela- 
tion to the various problems of spelling. A number of studies have 
been made in an attempt to analyze the errors and thus determine the 
causes of them. Book and Harter’s Study’ in which they classified 
18,840 spelling errors found in 5,196 test papers is a splendid illustration 
of the work that is being done on this problem. The problem of spell- 
ing errors present in a particular grade, and especially the last years 
of the elementary school, is of special value in the formulation of a 
spelling program for the junior high school period. 


The present study is an attempt to discover the most common spell- 
ing errors occurring in representative written work of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The pupils whose written work is used in this study were taught by a 
number of different teachers and different methods were used. 

No formal teaching of spelling is done in the eighth grade, and 
although a text is furnished in the seventh grade, the tendency is to 
use this as a guide and for some intensive study at times, but to teach 
spelling in a more or less incidental manner. The written materials 
studied consisted of examination and test papers on various subjects, 
business and friendly letters, written reports on a variety of subjects, 
and book reports. 

A word was marked wrong if it was misspelled. If the apostrophe 
was omitted in the possessive form of a noun but otherwise the word 
was correctly spelled, it was not considered misspelled. Mistakes in 
capitalization were not marked. Abbreviations incorrectly written were 
considered misspelled. The same misspelling was marked only once in 
each paper. This necessarily reduced the total number of misspellings 
in the case of some commonly used words. However, this does tend to 
eliminate very much the overweighting that would have been given these 
words. There were approximately 632,485 running words examined, 
*Book, W. F., and Harter, R. S. “Mistakes Which Pupils Make in Spelling.” Jour- 
nal Educ. Res., Volume 19, 1929, pp. 106-118. 
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316,752 from the seventh grade and 315,733 from the eighth. There were 
1,713 different words misspelled in the seventh grade, and 1,762 in the eighth, 
making a total of 3,475. 


Table I presents the words misspelled a total of eight or more times. 
The words marked by an asterisk (*) are included in Jones’ One Hun- 
dred Spelling Demons.” 


TABLE I 


Worps WitH a FREQUENCY oF EIGHT or More 











Words Total 7th 8th Words Total 7th 8th 
i525 ahs acne 9 11 11 ae CR io ic eiscitdnelencen 11 11 nd 
RR ota a Soaatiek aie 22 22 - WN 6 2c cuecenawaien ac 11 5 6 
eee 11 6 5 GRE. in ss cede eeaeees 8 8 
MMR ic lctsiarale pate (o'eai 8 8 a GMNIETY: «io cvsiwswowcas 17 “4 17 
OS ere eee 8 8 ss CR. 430s. Crees 12 4 8 
ROI wets aaies aa s 10 10 si FRO PLE Pee oe 18 12 6 
NN oe pa ye ind lac ac 9 9 - Se ene 9 7 2 
NR Se oo Sa ee Mvciad 44 25 22 SN Ee ee ae 28 27 1 

A OE re 10 7 3 Sp ocorectonce eres 10 5 5 
ee. ee ee 11 4 7 MORN cai wcdcvineaeos 34 24 10 
SS ae eee 20 15 5 SANT wi yah pt nas uence. 13 10 a 
GE ae meer tee teary 9 9 a CNN, Go cx owen sean 8 ae 8 
RN i aichok og ices alawaad 12 3 9 ON wade et Rede awed 34 24 10 
REE IEP LO Senne 8 8 EN OE iii acae sk awn os an’ 16 16 me 
SMES. oy dncweenie~ cus 12 7 5 CEE oro wrecix ce indwinte’s 9 7 2 
ee RR nee 11 7 4 ON sd Ca ucgkewesan 17 9 8 
IE Pel Pe 27 27 ee ORS ala xu veo wa cowtnies 17 1 16 
I oc ckstaen 6.5 17 17 hs ON Seaucsbneaaees 14 14 a 
DE aie a -esiqos 6% ork siotaIn 51 32 19 Gee” tawvkensee sansaeues 8 «< 8 
I on hens cues inca ok 9 Ne 9 en 24 ys 22 
RS See ane 14 14 ae RS ee er ae 8 . 3 
OS EP rene reer 25 19 6 eS a ee nee 8 8 
SO ie cae 12 ll 1 SRB Sic ccde viet aees 8 8 a 
NES oracle nines a se 10 10 5 ern ee tte 19 + 15 
I EE ree 15 10 5 OS Ee eee een eeeere rh ee 8 8 es 
OS eae 11 4 7 ee ere ee 11 10 1 
EN ee os we eta g 8 7 1 SE iensinwbeetadeies 12 12 wt 
es aise wacs 19 19 *e lod ide ensiocantee 9 me 9 
NE are 5 oitala orc 10 5 5 FE OD ee ll 4 7 
ree 9 9 = SP ar ere 15 9 6 
ee ere 8 3 5 RINE a e..5:e ig Saha ease 12 9 a 
ee aE coer ane ne 20 20 .- h ippened eee ee 9 5 4 
OS eer ee 10 10 x CA Se inne 19 13 6 
SE a De a ee 17 a 17 EN ct naceadeem ees 8 3 5 
ill er er 9 5 4 NS ne RTRs 9 8 1 
RUIN = os a .a0% teresa 9 7 2 Se Oe eee ere 8 5 3 
oS a ae er 10 4 6 PNT ae cians wstireaan 12 2 10 
RUN cera oak cafe. aceraas ott 8 i 8 ROUNONIORE  o ocicnc chiens on 8 8 
ENS hia) ae een ge 8 1 7 WINE, varied satacces 16 7 9 
RE Ee re 16 10 6 eS ee en re 20 20 
COMMMANGCT 2... ccc cees 9 7 2 WNUOTIONICE on ics ecasice BO 8 19 
CONVENIENCE ......00006: 14 2 11 ee 20 19 l 
POU oud nace cuncia 8 4 4 SMEPORIOR. << ck anes xen 29 17 12 





*See Jones, W. F. Complete Course in Spelling, Halls and McCreary, 1924, p. 187. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 

Words Total 7th 8th Words Total 7th 8th 
NE Ce 9 9 a A ee aes ee 8 8 
ES pone hava ba 17 15 2 OS POC 12 12 ie 
RE ee 16 11 5 SEE. aids ce eka came 14 8 6 
OS EE eee 24 16 8 aes kok wae oe oe 8 7 1 
ES a eeeeee 8 3 5 SSCS EEC Oe 10 10 6 
Tran 8 e 8 NS LS vate a a hceb's ors 11 1 10 
0 fae ee 8 3 5 NN ee een ta 9 9 a 
SS Ee ere ee 23 21 2 OS OCC E CCE 9 4 5 
ae 8 YA 6 nes cetera he 8 7 8 
OS ea 26 24 2 0 er ree 9 2 7 
eet aceaUxcsaks 8 4 4 NS er Tre 10 2 8 
Ee eee 9 5 4 Cre 12 4 8 
ges 8 5 3 pia ke ks wannemners 12 10 2 
manufacturing ......... 12 10 2 EE bens sence ases 8 2 6 
GES esas 8 6 2 ee Sere 11 3 8 
Rr eats chk tdien's 5 oo 30 10 20 surroundings ........... 8 6 2 
a 22 10 12 RE: oiccesteceans 9 9 ae 
EN -cincasevencseews 9 a 9 PE © avn pacenccense 39 21 18 
Se ....... 8 6 2 a Eee 8 6 2 
necessary 1] 1 10 temperature ........... 20 16 4 
negative ....... 40 33 7 Sas seswin tears 22 22 
nightingale 9 <7 9 ee ne pita 13 5 8 
occasionally . 24 24 a Nr ree 13 7 6 
odorless —_ 7 8 Re es mee 70 45 25 
ee = 9 2 7 aha er ene 35 14 21 
“Sete 8 3 5 eer re 15 7 8 
ae 13 5 8 LRN treet 9 9 
opened 15 12 3 ON PS 13 13 , 
orthodox ........ 9 9 = ee a ae ed co Mae 12 5 7 
eee 9 3 6 OE as vidassesceses 74 40 34 
eid isco te 14 9 5 oS ey eee ee 63 40 23 
parallel & 8 ae MON, or ou aig ebb ie nw 10 9 1 
passed .... 9 2 7 OO EET eee Me rr 13 4 9 
pectoral 8 8 te ek ae 9 9 re 
peninsulas 10 10 NR oc on w awa boon 8 : x 
perennial ces cA oe 20 Re rec aie aac 11 3 8 
ER 34 32 2 ee Pere err 24 9 15 
pioneers . 12 12 ia OS ea eer 33 15 18 
pirates . a 13 oS SS ry 14 5 9 
NER ae 12 1 11 MY -..5sv'eeaneaeeys 12 9 3 
eee 8 6 2 RE Ss cciaot wes vorns 15 15 ~~ 
poison .. 19 16 3 ne th an lay 8 5 3 
positive 20 17 3 ee Ss A eat 14 3 11 
pressure 22 20 2 er 13 7 6 
pretty 25 20 5 or errr reer 10 2 8 
Protestant 14 14 em EE eee 14 12 2 
purified ... 10 5 OE Da 6 Ss eg mini 12 6 6 
purify 11 7 4 ns wena ake 12 6 6 
quiet . 51 31-20 | ea eee 15 10 5 
quite . 3% 18 18 rere 9 1 & 
really 12 10 2  -<cvehacdedaeucne ™ 32—COS sd 
received et 10 5 5 0 OO” eee . 43 22 21 
PERNERETOMION ....5...02. 9 9 | SEE 8 5 3 
refrigerator ee 22 Pg cae tnksicenwa dees 12 4 8 
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A count of these shows that there are 19 listed among the 194 mis- 
spellings. There are 46 of these listed among the 1,185 words misspelled 
two or more times. 


TABLE I] 


Data RELATIVE TO THE FREQUENCY OF MISSPELLINGS 








ee ee ee eee 3,475 
Worms mseneiies a@ total of 2 OF More tHMES... «o.oo cc ccccccccccccccccecssccces 1,185 
Words misspelled two or more times by both groups..................-.0--06: 217 
re: Mn © GREET OF GIN CHNEE onc ccc cetera ssccevestcscececsess 194 
Mee I i CUI GE GR SHS con os oan nc cw ccciens sewesecccosiccesses 127 





Table II presents a further analysis of the data relative to the fre- 
quency of misspellings. The words misspelled a total of eight times are 
presented in Table I. A comparison was made of the 127 words of this 
table that were misspelled a total of ten or more times with 129 words 
from the Leonard study that were misspelled ten or more times.* In 
the study of Leonard’s, misspellings were studied from 1,297 composi- 
tions written by pupils from the first through the eighth grade. Only 
19 of the 127 most commonly misspelled words of the present study 
were listed among the 129 words listed as most commonly misspelled 
in the Leonard study. 


TABLE III 


A CoMPARISON OF THE List oF 1,185 Worps With THE Lists oF THORNDIKE 
AND AYRES 








Words: with Proauency Of To OF Mare. «... ccc cccsicccccsccccccccssecccecs 1,185 
Words included in First 1,000 words on Thorndike’s List..................... 439 
Words included in Second 1,000 words on Thorndike’s List.................... 195 
Words included in Third 1,000 words on Thorndike’s List.................... 130 
Words included in Fourth 1,000 words on Thorndike’s List.................... 95 
Words included in Fifth 1,000 words on Thorndike’s List..................... 61 
Words included in Second 5,000 words on Thorndike’s List.................... 15i 
Words not on Thorndike’s List of 10,000 words............ 0.0.0.2... ccc eens 111 
Words included in Ayres’s List of 1,000 Commonest Words.................... 292 





A further comparison of the 1,185 misspellings was made with the 
Thorndike listt of 10,000 words, and the Ayres list® of 1,000 words. 
These results are presented in Table III. A study of these data will 


*Leonard, Sallie M. “Analysis of the Teaching of Spelling in Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School.” Master’s Thesis, Peabody College, 1928. 

‘Thorndike, E. L. Teacher's Word Book, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 

"Ayres, L. P. A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling, Russell Sage Foundation. 
1915. 
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show that approximately 78 per cent of the 1,185 misspellings are in- 
cluded in the first 5,000 words on the Thorndike list. 

On the basis of an analysis of the data included in this study, the 
following conclusions are reached: 

1. A list of 1,185 words misspelled two or more times is furnished. 
Seventy-eight per cent of these are common to the first 5,000 words of 
the Thorndike list, and 46 are listed among the One Hundred Spelling 
Demons as given by Jones. 


2. Of this list 217 were misspelled two or more times by both the 


seventh and eighth grade. Table I presents the 194 words misspelled 
a total of eight or more times. Nineteen of these are listed among the 
Jones’ Spelling Demons. 

3. There were 127 words misspelled a total of ten or more times. 
There is little agreement between this list and a list of 129 presented by 
Leonard misspelled ten or more times by grade children. 

4. The percentage of error for the eighth grade is slightly lower 
than for the seventh. However, the small amount of difference shown 
in the spelling of the two grades is not enough to warrant discontinuing 
spelling in the eighth grade. Such a list as the one presented in Table 
I, although incomplete, should be of value in the determining a word 
list for junior high school spelling. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal of the Oliver Platoon School, South Bend, Indiana 


The substitutes in any school system are principally ex-teachers who 
discontinued the profession because they did not want full-time employment 
or because of marriage. Nevertheless, their work in a majority of cases is 
more or less inefficient either when compared with their own former records 
or with those of the regular teachers. This is due to several reasons: (1) the 
substitute is often called to teach in a position in which she has had no 
experience ; (2) the substitute gives little attention to school problems, to new 
methods. Often she does not have a vital interest in her work; (3) substi- 
tute teachers do not, as a rule, attend institutes, supervisors’ meetings, build- 
ing meetings, or other professional meetings; (4) usually substitutes do not 
belong to teachers’ associations; (5) principals do not explain definitely to 
the various substitutes just what is expected of them in the individual build- 
ings; (6) principals do not supervise and confer with substitutes profes- 
sionally; (7) substitutes are not always assigned on merit; and (8) princi- 
pals, in many cases, are not given the privilege of calling for the substitutes 
that are best adapted to their buildings. 

A substitute’s function is just as important as that of the regular teacher. 
If she works in a building one day, two days, or three months, the chil- 
dren should not be handicapped because of her being there. The work should 
progress as smoothly and thoroughly as under normal conditions. Hence, it 
is important that substitute teachers are properly selected and assigned, that 
they have the proper professional attitude and that they are properly super- 
vised. The superintendent or principal may well consider the following 
points : 

(1) Insofar as possible substitute teachers should be given work in the 
same grade they taught as regular teachers. Where this cannot be done, it 
should be approximated as an ideal. Those who make an extra effort to 
qualify themselves for another field through taking a few additional hours 
of college work should be given special recognition in making assignments, 
all else being equal. 

(2) Every effort should be made to induce substitutes to continue their 
studies and to maintain their professional standing. They should understand 
that their work is more than recreation, more than relief from household 
duties, more than a means of supplementing the family income. Each indi- 
vidual should feel that when she accepts an assignment she is under an obli- 
gation to help the children, to help the teacher who is absent, to help main- 
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tain the efficiency of the school and of the school system. The central idea 
should be service rather than self. The substitute owes it to herself and to 
the system to make a reasonable effort to keep in touch with new methods, 
techniques, devices, aims and objectives. Cards showing the rating, training, 
professional interest and efficiency should be kept for substitutes as well as 
for regular teachers. These cards have the maximum value only when the 
principals are required to report to the superintendent on a special form the 
quality of work done by every substitute who works in his building. Data 
thus compiled and recorded furnishes a valuable index of the teacher’s 
eligibility for service. 

(3) Just as it is necessary for the regular teacher to attend institutes, 
supervisors’ meetings, and building meetings in order to keep in touch with 
modern trends and local requirements so it is for the substitute. Under no 
conditions can she do justice to her work if she does not attend at least some 
of these meetings. True, substitutes can not be compelled to go to all such 
assemblies, but it can be made clear to them that attendance increases effi- 
ciency, and that efficiency conditions assignment. 

(4) Perhaps it is asking too much to expect substitutes to join the various 
associations. However, membership in at least the local organization is not 
only helpful to that unit but indicative of professional interest and enthusiasm. 
After all, the substitute is a member of the teaching profession. 

(5) Principals are responsible for a certain degree of inefficiency in the 
use of substitutes. Standards, time for beginning sessions, methods of deal- 
ing with classes and other details of organization and administration vary in 
the several buildings in any given city to such a degree that a teacher familiar 
with the methods in one school is at a loss to know how to proceed in another. 

There are two common ways of familiarizing the substitute who is as- 
signed to a building with her work; namely, (1) the principal may tell her 
personally everything that is to be done and, (2) the principal may give her a 
printed sheet of instructions as soon as she reports. ‘Two objections to the 
first method are evident; namely, (a) personal explanations require too much 
of the principal’s valuable time which is needed elsewhere; and (b) one 
cannot remember all the details that are narrated in a hurried, abbreviated 
way. Asa matter of fact, it is in rare cases that people remember definitely 
ten per cent of the instructions that are given them verbally. Instructions 
require study, analysis, re-study. The use of printed instructions in familiar- 
izing the teacher with her work has the following advantages : it is economical 
in the use of time, it is definite, it covers all details, it makes it possible for 
the teacher to refresh her memory from time to time and, finally, it forestalls 
all excuses such as not knowing or forgetting. A copy of instructions is 


reproduced here. 
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Instructions—Substitute Teachers 


PLatoon DEPARTMENT 


Standards and requirements vary in the different buildings to such a degree that a 
teacher perfectly familiar with the daily routine in one school is at a loss as to how to 
proceed in another. Consequently, these instructions have been prepared to make the 
work cf substitute teachers who are assigned to the Oliver Platoon School clear and 
definite. 


Home Room TEACHERS 


1. Substitute teachers should arrive at the building before 8:00 and before 1:00. They 
should not leave before 11:45 and 3:45. 

2. Children enter the building at 8:10 and at 1:00. 

3. The time for the general shifts is designated on the program. This is posted near 
the door. 

4. The pupils should always pass promptly at the time indicated. 

5. Children should keep to the extreme right in passing. 

6. Children should be kept quiet in the rooms and in the lines. 

7. The pupils should have definite work to do as soon as they enter the building. The 
assignments should be placed on the board before 8:10 and 1:00. 

8. Dismiss two abreast. Accompany your pupils to the door. 

9. The time of dismissal is: (a) forenoon, 11:42; (b) afternoon, 3:27. LU 
which are nearest to your room. 

10. Inquire at the office regarding special duties. 

11. Adhere to the regular teacher’s lesson plans. 

12. Leave a plan for the next day’s work. 

13. Grade all written work that you require the pupils to hand in. 

14. Lower your shades half way before leaving. The janitor will close your windows. 
Do not, however, draw shades over open windows. 

15. Children should not be kept after school to wash boards, clean erasers, etc. 

16. Substitute teachers are rated upon the type and quality of their work in the same 
way that regular teachers are rated. 

17. Raise all shades clear to the top by &:10 each morning unless the sun prevents. 

18. The signal for a fire drill is an intermittent ringing of the corridor bells. Pass out 
four abreast, using the nearest doors. Keep the pupils quiet. 


e the doors 
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Spectra Room TEACHERS 


1. All instructions applying to home room teachers, except those relating to the time 
of dismissal, apply to special teachers. 

2. The class should be ready to pass as soon as the bell rings at shift time. Do not 
delay. 

3. The time of dismissal is: (a) forenoon, 11:40; (b) afternoon, 3:25. 


PriMARY TEACHERS 


1. All instructions applying to home room teachers, platoon department, except those 
relating to the time of dismissal, apply to primary teachers. 

. Recess periods are 9:50 to 10:07; toilet periods, 2:05. At these periods rooms 133 
and 135 pass one minute before the bell rings; i.e., at 9:49 and at 2:04. The boys’ 
toilet, on the first floor, is on the north side of the building and the girls’ toilet is 
on the south side. On the second floor, the reverse is true. 

. Three bells at 9:45 indicate indoor recess. In the winter all recesses are indoors. 

4. Keep your group together on the play ground during recess periods and supervise 

their play. At the close of recess periods line your pupils up four abreast and see 
that they walk into the building orderly. 

5. Dismissal: (a) first grades, 11:12 and 

(b) second grades, 11:42 and 
Use the doors which are nearest to your room. 
. Dismiss two abreast. Accompany your group to the door. 


Nm 
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(6) The principal should visit the room of every substitute who works 
in his building, whether she be there for a day or a week, for the purpose of 
noting her attitude, her familiarity with the work, her methods and.technique, 
her success. Any noticeable weaknesses or irregularities should be discussed 
with her privately after dismissal. 

(7) Various principals favor different types of teachers, hence each 
principal should be given the privilege of asking for the substitute he prefers 
as long as she is eligible. This plan helps maintain the standards, organiza- 
tion and ideals peculiar to the building. 

The problem of substitute teachers calls for concerted, constructive action 
upon the part of the administration. Efficiency and morale must be main- 
tained; the child must be protected; the regular teacher must feel that the 
substitute is not a loafer, but worthwhile. The following factors are essen- 
tial to these ends: (1) substitutes should be assigned to work in which they 
have had experience; (2) substitutes should be alert, interested in their work, 
willing to attend supervisors’, principals’ and other professional meetings; 
(3) principals should make the work of substitutes clear and specific, they 
should supervise their procedure sympathetically and confer with them fre- 
quently regarding it; and (4) substitutes should be selected upon a basis of 
merit. This frank, constructive policy benefits the substitute, the regular 
teacher, the child, the total school system. 








The state of Osceola has 1,000,000 children and faces a $20,000,000 
deficit in the state treasury. The legislature and the Taxpayers’ Pro- 
tective Association cut the state appropriation for the children’s schools 
$10,000,000. Simple! Isn’t it? Half the impinging deficit gone. The 
legislature and the Taxpayers’ Protective Association levy a tax of 
$10,000,000 on milk for the babies of the state. Pronto! The entire 
impinging deficit is gone. Simple! Isn't it? It is so simple, it is 
idiotic. But one act is as intelligent and effective as the other. The 
impinging deficit is gone, isn’t it? Osceola has no patent or copyright 
on this brilliant scheme and the babies’ milk tax is earnestly commended 
to the legislatures and Taxpayers’ Protective Associations of other 
commonwealths determined to save dollars at the cost of children’s 


lives and souls. R. B. BINNION. 


























THE TERM PAPER; ITS VALUES AND DANGERS 


ROY C. WOODS 
Marshall College 


The mere fact that a thing or person has possibilities of good in large 
amount is no assurance that good will result from the use of that thing 
or from the individual possessed of that possibility. A superficial study of 
existing conditions is all that is necessary to ascertain the truth of this state- 
ment. The term paper is a valuable instrument in secondary and higher 
education but is abused and falls far short of its possibilities, because of the 
clumsy use gf a good technique by both teachers and pupils alike. 

If one’was’to ask a number of teachers, using this device, what purpose 
the term paper best served they would probably most frequently receive some 
form of the following statements: (1) It may be used as a supplement to 
the regular class work to bring in material that ordinary members will be 
unable to obtain due to lack of time in class or ability in the pupils; (2) It 
serves the purpose of offering to better pupils a chance to enrich their school 
work and in some cases to secure a better grade; (Grades are not what we 
ought to be after, but it is one thing that many teachers emphasize to the 
point of causing many of our students to strive for them); (3) It gives a 
chance for valuable training in organizing valuable data and materials into 
more accessible and usable form; (4) and, it serves the purpose of giving 
an opportunity for doing rudimentary research and thus developing skill in 
solving problems along the line covered by the particular course. 

The term paper seems to aid in developing several worth-while abilities. 
Students are required to state a problem in workable form and collect bibli- 
ographies covering the topic. They must evaluate, eliminate, and organize 
the data after they have been found and collected. Many times this takes 
them into libraries but frequently an experiment must be devised or some 
accepted form of collecting data that is not available in libraries. Conclu- 
sions must be drawn and evaluated upon the basis of adequacy of sampling 
and reliability of sources. Many times the conclusion is unjustified by the 
data but the development of the technique is more valuable than the academic 
and etherial facts collected. 


As suggested above in this paper, the term paper involves real dangers 
which if not guarded against will offset the good. Unfortunately students 
will copy the work of others and pawn it off as original. The same paper 
may do duty two or three times as the years pass and some of us can testify 
they sometimes serve twice the same year. They are caught sometimes but 
no one knows how many times the ruse works. Ignorance of the real purpose 
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of the term paper, or a distorted idea what is right and wrong in connection 
with school work, causes many students to lift page after page of material 
from books and incorporate them in the paper with no credit being given to 
the original source. The writer has received as much as seventy-five per cent 
of lifted materials. As a last danger one needs but point out that it is now 
possible to buy a paper prepared for students in any subject needed for a 
nominal fee. 

Since the evaluation of a term paper is subjective it is not always pos- 
sible to so use this device that the maximum values are derived with a 
minimum of dangers. It is practically impossible for one to detect in any 
considerable number of cases the plagiarized materials. Likewise it is a rare 
teacher who can detect with certainty the paper doing double duty. The 
writer has found it helpful to let students choose their own topics, method 
of collection and form of report, after consultation with him. This seems 
to insure a genuine interest which often is stronger than the temptation to 
“get by with the requirement.” It also avoids an over crowding of one topic 
and a “run on” the library. In case the pupils have no special interests a 
bit of careful suggesting usually brings to light such an interest. Frequent 
interviews as the paper progresses will aid in further reducing the plagiarism. 
At the close an oral quiz or discussion is required which further eliminates 
the possibility of the bluffer, plagiarist and purchaser succeeding in getting 
credit where it isn’t due. Term papers should be prepared in some com- 
monly accepted form carrying a bibliography, a statement of the problem. 
reasons for its choice, method of collection and a summary or conclusion. 

By holding out to students the fact that some day they may want to write 
for publication lends interest in improved and acceptable papers. It also 
helps in avoiding the tendency to “run to words” so frequently found in the 
use of the term paper. It is indeed unfortunate when the students feel that 
quantity of words is more important than quality of words and thoughts in 
evaluating the paper. The writer is frequently asked “How long do you 
want it?” meaning how many pages or words. His reply is usually in the 
form of the old story of the man who, when asked “how long a lady’s skirt 
should be,” replied that “he wasn’t sure but supposed that it should be long 
enough to adequately cover the subject.” Students should be impressed that 
when the problem is solved it is long enough and that from that point on 
the emphasis should be on improvement and condensation in form, organiza- 
tion and diction. 

Instructors should bear in mind that many papers and long assignments 
are not conducive to concentrated thinking and careful writing by the stu- 
dents. Neither is the feeling that they are merely assignments that will find 


the waste paper basket after a cursory reading of the first few and last pages. 
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This does not mean that every word has to be read in order to know the 
“goodness or badness” of the paper. A friend reports that a professor in a 
mid-western university assigned a long paper to serve as part of the term 
examination in the course. A student who knew him better than the rest 
said: “Professor, you don’t mean that you intend to read all these, do you?” 
and received the reply: “No, sir! Do you have to eat the entire cake before 
you know that it is good or bad?” 

In conclusion, it seems that the term paper is a valuable device and that it 
is possible to make use of it in such a manner as to magnify its possibilities 
and minimize its dangers. 





EDITORIAL 


HERE AND THERE 


An excellent teacher, well trained and with some eight or ten years 
of successful experience, has lost her position. There has been no 
complaint about her work. As a matter of fact, when she lost her posi- 
tion a petition for her retention was signed by most of the patrons of 
the school. Her principal and superintendent recommended her reelec- 
tion. One of the members of the school board, however, wanted and 
got the place for a friend. The teacher replaced was born and reared 
outside of the area served by the school system. 

Such a situation is impossible in the school systems of Europe. The 
economic crisis has affected them as seriously as it has us. They have 
problems of teacher unemployment, but it is the young and inexperi- 
enced, or the poorly trained teacher that is unemployed. The employed 
teacher is secure in his position. In Scotland, a Director of Education 
in one of the counties is finding it possible even with his reduced budget 
to fill his vacancies with teachers who have honor records in their school 
work. His employed teachers have had salary cuts, but their positions, 
even if less desirable than formerly, they still have. After two or three 
years of temporary appointment, during which they may be removed 
by the Director, they are protected by law, and the teachers’ association 
of Scotland has excellent counsel retained to protect any teacher from 
unwarranted dismissal. Professional incompetence must be established 
before the tenure of a teacher can be disturbed. 

With different types of machinery to enforce it, the same thing is 
true in England, France, Italy and Denmark. Teaching is in the hands 
of a professional group, and long service, unharrassed by worry about 
a “job” is the rule. In one day’s visiting of rural schools in Denmark, 
the first teacher visited had been in the same position for twenty-six 
years, the second was a new teacher starting his fifth year in that place, 
and the third teacher had taught nine years, all in the same place. 

Apparently it is not the amount of money that is spent for teachers 
that makes this difference. The pay in each of the countries mentioned 
is as low as even the reduced salaries paid now in the United States. 
Security of tenure with its accompanying and necessary care in the 
original employment, secures for the same amount, or even for less 
money, a professional group of trained individuals. 

Such a situation challenges the teachers of America. Organized, 
cooperative action by the teachers and the teachers’ associations seems 
to be demanded. It can scarcely be expected that somebody else will 
take care of the teachers. Now seems a good time to use the brains, 
leadership and loyalty of the profession. N. F. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
Gerorce PEABopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration.] 


Science Related to Life: Book Two, Heat and Health. By Rew. American Book Co., 

New York, 1932. Pp. 192. 

This excellent little book is number 2 in the series, “Science Related to Life.” It is 
organized on the basis of modern educational aims and methods in elementary science. 
There are demonstrations and projects for the children; suggested supplementary work 
and references. One of the better science books for the elementary school. J. M. S. 


Embryology. By Mary T. Harman. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1932. Pp. 2-476. 
An excellent brief embryology developed on the basis of the germ layer theory—a 
textbook that was the outgrowth of eighteen years’ experience in teaching embryology to 
large classes of students in home economics and physical education and smaller numbers 
of other kinds of students. It seems especially useful as a textbook for one semester or 
one quarter courses such as are found in teachers colleges and other small schools. Human 
embryology is emphasized and very brief laboratory directions, based on the chick and 
pig, are given. J. M. S. 


Educational Biology. By Witt1am H. Atwoop and Etwoop D. Hetss. Philadelphia: 

P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, 1933. Pp. xiii + 475. 

Essentially a general biology with an educational name. There is little in this book 
that is not found in many other college biology textbooks. Hence, the title of the book 
can hardly be justified unless by the unit, The Behavior of Living Things (65 pages out 
of a total of 449). Yet this is one of the better textbooks and will doubtless be much 
used in teachers colleges. J. M. S. 


Problems in Biology. By Grorck W. Hunter. New York: American Book Company, 

1931. Pp. v + 706. 

An unusually full high school textbook containing enough material for adaptation to 
individual difference. It is arranged on the unit plan with self-testing exercises, achieve- 
ment tests, excellent diagrams and photographs—some in colors—and other modern edu- 
cational devices. An unusually useful glossary is a feature. j. M.S. 


Practical Bacteriology. By T. J. Mackie and J. E. McCartney. New York: William 
Wood and Company, 1931. Pp. xv + 421. 
This is not a textbook, but a very useful summary of the information needed by every 
beginning student as to laboratory procedures—therefore, Practical Bacteriology. Every 
laboratory should have a few copies accessible to students. 5. eS 


». 


The Collection and Preservation of Animal Forms. By Morris M. Wettis. Chicago: 
General Biological Supply House, 1932. Pp. 72. 
An invaluable booklet for all teachers and students of biology. We shall await with 
much interest the publication of other pamphlets on the Natural History of North Ameri- 
can Animals with Special Reference to Laboratory Forms. J. M.S. 
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A Textbook of Histology. By J. Lewis Bremer. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co., Inc. Pp. 568. 
This is the fourth edition of the famous Lewis and Stohr histology. It is a worthy 
competitor of the classic Jordan and the outstanding Maximov and Bloom histologies. 


J. M. S. 


Elementary Bacteriology. By Josern E.. Graves and Ernetyn O. Graves. Philadelphia : 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1932. Pp. 5-535. 
An excellent textbook of medium size (535 pp.) stressing the practical aspects of 
bacteriology. Well written. The Preface is especially worth reading by every teacher. 
The book is most useful where only one caurse in bacteriology can be offered. J. M.S. 


Directing Language Power in the Elementary School Child. By Carottne J. TROMMER 
AND Teresa A. Recax. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xii + 
497. 

An excellent book for any elementary teacher, because the material included is fresh, 
stimulating, practical, and well-suited to intelligent adaptation. Attractive illustrations 

and wisely selected bibliographies increase the helpfulness of the volume. 1. H. 


Adventures, Book 1; Trail Fires, Book II; Eastward Ho! Book III; Higher Levels, 

Book IV. By Grace WaLKeER, Nett F. Bartets anp Mary E. Marye. (A series 

of work-books) New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1932. 

These four work-books are organized for four years of high school work. The 
drill sheets for each year use an incident of the same story for each one. There are 
discovery and mastery tests for the work of each month and a key to carry on a self- 
corrective program. A EB 


Liffective Instructional Leadership. By a Committee, RupotpH D. Linpgutst, Chairman. 

New York: Columbia University, 1933. Pp. ix + 183. 

The sixth yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
The major problem is the integration of supervisory machinery and activities which will 
be productive of effective instructional practice. 

The treatment covers organization for instructional leadership; current solutions for 
problems of instructional leadership; and characteristics of effective organization for 
instructional leadership. The last two divisions are especially stimulating and suggestive 
for supervisors and directors of instruction. U. W. L. 


On Teaching English. By Howarv Francis Stety. New York: American Book Com- 

pany, 1933. Pp. xix + 391. 

A book devoted to the problem of how to teach the fundamentals of oral and written 
composition. The author combines a general discussion of the principles underlying 
correct usage with practical suggestions as to what errors are common with students 
and how to overcome these errors. A section of specimens of the writings of high- 
school students supplements the division on written composition. S. B. R. 


My Life Book. By Neat Sropparp. Cincinnati: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. 


vi + 106. 


This book should assist pupils in a careful study of themselves and their possibilities. 


Of great value for students in high school occupational studies. 








a 
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Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and Business. By CHARLES E. BowMAN AND ATLEE L. 
Percy. Cincinnati: American Book Company, 1933. Pp. viii + 316. 
The contents of this book have been subjected to very careful classroom scrutiny and 
to consequent refinement. It marks a distinct forward step in the teaching and practice 
of bookkeeping. 


The New First Course in Home Making. By MaupE RicHMAN CALVERT AND ANNE E. 

Ricuarnson. Atlanta: Smith, Hammond and Company, 1932. Pp. xiii + 507. 

This is planned for use in junior high schools or in the upper elementary grades. It is 
organized on the unit plan, making it adaptable for use as a text or as a reference. The 
problems deal with the place of the individual in the home and community. They are 
planned to arouse the interest of the young student. There are good lists of suggestions 
for both student and teacher. M. L. N. 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. By Rutu Stranc. New York: Columbia 

University, 1932. Pp. xv + 332. 

This is a very thorough piece of work having to do with personnel work among school 
pupils. It is written from the point of view of the teacher and points out what the 
teacher's responsibility is in this connection. This book should be in the hands of every 
teacher who is interested in and has the opportunity to do personnel work among the 
pupils. D. BH: C. 


An Orientation Course in Education. By Josepxu S. Burrerweck and J. Conran SEEcERs. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. vi + 392. 


This volume has been prepared as an introduction to the profession of education. It 
presents a unit treatment of the broad fundamental aspects of modern education in terms 
of a progressive philosophy. R: LB: 


Education and Certification of Elementary Teachers. FraAxk P. BacuMANn. Field 
Study No. 5 of the Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Peabody College. 
Elementary teachers compose the country’s largest group of public servants. It is 

no threadbare platitude to claim that they touch American citizenship at its most 

strategic point and yet the elementary teacher is young, inexperienced, her training has 
been disturbingly brief, and her compensation is indeed disturbingly low. In this study 

Dr. Bachman matches against the assumption of the essential importance of the 

elementary teacher her status in its various phases as indicated by data which seem to 

be reliable. The study does present a disturbing picture, but the situation likely will 
not be improved until those concerned are made disturbed. The study supplements its 
presentation of disturbing conditions by some explicit recommendations. 


Modern School Administration—Its Problems and Progress. By Joun C. AtMack. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. Pp. viii + 382. 


This volume has been compiled in honor of Dr. Cubberley by former students and 
leading educators and sets forth the development of the major phases of educational ad- 
ministration during the thirty-five years he has been at Stanford. 


As a tribute to Dr. Cubberley the book is timely and serves its purpose. It does not, 
however, add anything of a scientific or pioneering nature to the literature in school 
administration. In the main, it is a reworking of the administrative material already 
available. D: H.C. 
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The Evolving Common School. By Henry C. Morrison. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1933. Pp. 62. 

The Inglis lectures, given at Harvard University on a lectureship established to honor 
the memory of Alexander Inglis, form a notable series. The recent lecture by Dr. Henry 
C. Morrison on The Evolving Common School is a worthy addition to the group. In 
this lecture Dr. Morrison presents basic considerations in the development of our public 
school system. Those who are familiar with Morrison’s treatment of problems in school 
finance and the learning process will find that the considerations stated in this lecture 
are those that have been influential in his previous work. The lecture is valuable because 
it presents briefly and directly in related form these basic considerations. 

The lecture elaborates the thesis that a process of readjustment is going on in 
American education which is tending to bring order out of the chaos in which we now 
find ourselves. The nature of this readjustment is analyzed and lines of development 
are suggested. Fundamental readjustment is indicated, according to Dr. Morrison, “first, 
by modifications of structure as seen in the development of the junior high school and 
junior college and in reorganization at the university level; and, second, by changes in 
general method in the field of pedagogy. Both of these sets of changes constitute a 
reversion to type which in the early part of our national period represented the normal 
and natural adaptation of the school system to the underlying social and political con- 
ceptions of the American Commonwealth.” 

As the main thesis is developed, many implications of far-reaching significance arise. 
The reviewer had one wish—that space would have permitted deeper probing of a 
number of these implications. me. i... 


State Scholarship Students e¢ Hunter College of the City of New York. By Aveve B1.- 

pERSEE. New York: Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xii + 138. 

In the course of this study the records of more than 500 undergraduates and 1,000 
graduates were examined to show whether the academic achievement and the service to 
the community justify New York State in its awards of state scholarships to students at 
Hunter College of the City of New York. The data, in general, tend to favor the scholar- 
ship group versus the non-scholarship group. ob. ..c. 


Teaching History in the High School. Mary E. Peck. Published by the State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia, 1933. 
The completeness, simplicity and coherence of the units presented make this mono- 
graph of great value to those preparing to teach history. 


Forward Steps in Thinking and Writing. Wu.son-RuBapo-ScoviLLE AND JOHNSON. 

Silver Burdett & Co., 1933. 

The imposing authorship of this series of English workbooks, joined with the 
critical laboratory procedures from which the series emerged, suggests the value of the 
series for elementary and junior high pupils. There is a book of the series for each 
grade from third to eighth. 


A Point Scale of Performance Tests. By Grace Artaur. New York: The Common- 

wealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xi + 106. 

The contribution of this volume comes not in the presentation of new tools or tests, 
but in the restandardization of already known tests in such a manner as to form a new 
scale. It is a significant experimental contribution to the mental test movement. 

Pr. i. B. 
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Principles of Genetics. By Epmunp W. Sriynort and L. C. Dunn. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. Pp xvi + 441. 

The second edition of an excellent textbook for a beginning course in genetics. It is 
well written, scientific, and absolutely up to date at the time of going to press. It contains 
no discussion of eugenics which makes it doubly valuable as a textbook in elementary 
genetics. This is a textbook that sticks strictly to its name, Principles of Genetics. 


E. A. W. 


New High School Arithmetic—Revised. By Wesster Wetis and Water W. Hart. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1933. Pp. viii + 357. 


Probably the most outstanding feature of this revised book is that it has been adapted 
to the needs of all the pupils, whether they take a general course, a normal course, an 
industrial vocational course, or a commercial course. 


With the exception of too much emphasis upon problems of banking, the authors have 
placed emphasis upon those phases of high school arithmetic where emphasis is due. 
DEL Cc. 


Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations. By Witu1am D. Kuniman. New York: 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii + 75. 


This study analyzes basic facts and principles related to temporary absences of 
teachers and offers a definite plan as a solution to the practical problem. The study has 
been very carefully done and deserves a place in the library of educational people in- 
terested in problems of the teaching personnel. 


Co-operative Citizenship. By JosepH Irvin Arnoip. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 

Co., 1933. Pp. lii + 716. 

A new type of text on citizenship in which co-operation is emphasized in sixty-three 
chapters. The book is divided into seven units of study dealing with (Unit 1) Our Life 
Together, (Unit 2) Co-operating Against Community Evils, (Unit 3) Co-operating in 
Social Activities, (Unit 4) Co-operating in Making a Living, (Unit 5) Co-operating in 
Government, (Unit 6) Co-operating in World Affairs, (Unit 7) Adjusting Ourselves to 
Life (Economic and Social). The book is interestingly written and well illustrated. 
Student activities of various sorts, and lists for supplementary reading are provided at 
the close of each chapter. There is a summary at the close of each unit. As ISP. 


Stimulation of Educational Undertakings. By J. Wayne Wuicutstonet. New York: 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii + 76. 
This study reveals the relative effects on local stimulation of payment for effort and 
payment for need in the State of New York. It also investigates the advantages and 
disadvantages of ear-marked funds for the support of schools. R..L. &.: 


Biology and Human Welfare (New Edition). By James Epwarp Prasopy and ArtHUR 
E.uswortaH Hunt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. xii + 658. 
An excellent and much-used textbook brought up to date. The authors adopt the unit- 

problem plan of organization and include the laboratory exercises in the text. 
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As you have doubtless heard, we have planned a most comprehensive 
program of college textbook publications. The first issues in this new pro- 
gram are: 


Arlitt’s Adolescent Psychology 

Davis & Chambers’ Brief Course in Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Garrison’s The Technique and Administration of Teaching 

Gillette & Reinhardt’s Outlines of Current Social Problems 

Hector’s Introductory Physics 

Neumeyer & Osborn’s The Community and Society 

Seely’s On Teaching English 

Stephens, Beck & Snow’s English Romantic Poets 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 














